of England i ; 1 
parties, already moor all their fine ves 
noble harbour. Steamers sail: j 
communication with India; weekly to’ 
‘Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar; twice 


October | sey, OF gee he sie rg as 
4 : ae Isle of Wight, and to We 


Dartmouth, and other | og in 
land. Upwards of 70, 
nually to embark in or land 
—The import trade of the pd 
wine and brandy from France~ 
timber from America and th i 
western counties, and coals from the 
Jand. The customs amounted, in 1840, | 
but, in consequence of much good 
tesa ncce had Biting Pc cei 
; sum is not an in 
of trade—The port, as. to igen sto 
So the 1 
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bros) Jo a 


theo saath parashect 
m for the three 
-32, was respectively £1,641, £2,202, and 
£1,547. The income of the borou, in 1840 was 
£4,858; in 1849-50, £7,391.—Pop. im 1801, 7,629 
in 1831, 19,324; in 1841, 27,804; 1851, 
e borough returns two me: 


and has done so since the rei 
rt \ 


a 


name, as 
eceatants, was Hantun, pooner this seems to 
derived from the river Ant or Anton, now often ae the 
and was fe raged into Hampton; and it appears 
have reacts prefix of South from the Yelative situation of 
the place to Ni Canute occasionally aed & at Bot and 
is said to have here rebuked the impious adulation of his cour- 
‘ tiers by exposing himself to the resistless flow of ths tide, In 
1338, an allied force of French, jh, and Genoese, descended 
on the town from 50 gallevs, it, and destroyed most of it 
by fire. In 1415, Beary Vs army rendezvoused at 8. for 
josie to — eerie to thelr. exploits at 
In 1512, thet Marquis of Dorset embarked at 8. = 


el 


614 sq. m., draine 

branches. The surface 

rally fertile. . in 1840, 14.590 

Tts cap. is J em.—Also a townshi ip of 

shire co,, in the state of a9 m. BW | ; 
hy the Newhs fntersected by the emp river, and | ~ 

by the Newhaven and Northar pnp _ Pop. PP ecprteige 
ie 1840, 1,157; in 18 D | acres. 





a, Peay ; 
Pius orthen spe Wrest ety 


and 8 a SarbtMamen on 
Sevre-Nantaise and Hermi- | cles, the pr ome ; em 
“stone is found in the en- | ments of the inhahitantad!™ pene pies). 
SOV, a village of Persia, } ; 
Ajémi, near Natens, om the. 
a ashen, in a valley covered wit 
og gle Pop.| in | chards. Pop. 1,000. There is 
eee | 847. The town is 8 m.| at the entrance to the villag 
Moulins, in a valley near the 1. bank of | mountains appear to be\of ve 
tedieeens. 2,972. It has a parish-church, SOVANA, or Soar, a small 
a fine Gothic , in which are the tombs of sev- celebrated 
eral of the Bomsbor: fuilyy.and some other hand- | liano. 
be buildings, a contains manufactories of wax- 


Its “though the wana ak 
use, thou; 
oe inthe W part of thes June ~. eq cotann ery intresting \ 
‘on the 8 by the ocean ; on the | of this 
SOV _ “Bee Santanure. i 
— « river which 2s eh 
grand. , in proy. : 
and vicariat of Anghieri, neat Montacuto ; 
enters the Papal states; and, after @ cour: 
m., throws itself into the Tiber, on the Fy 
a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of | m. "above Citta-di-Castello.. In th per part 
of Visé, Pop. 295. course, at the foot of Mount Anto, re min 
oar and commune of Bel- | per and iron. ee) ry 
et fearsan es ae arrond. of Char- | » SOVERATO, a oes A ) ; 
the , and 18m. N, 


VERE, a at 
~| district and 16m. 

















bee on the banks = ‘sn by 
and Manchester and Leeds rail- 
,»® parish in Devonshire, 3} m. E of 
Reece ay tat ore 
which rises in the Etang-d’Olan, 2 m. SW of Varzy, 
K on the N shore of Tralee har! 
prov, and 16 m. SE of Liege, in a deep valley, be- 
fe It.isa well-built handsome little town, and 
sind in the prov. 
on the Bufaidone. 
AFFORD, a village and township of Onon- 
SPA I N, 
a 12- aT gree might be considered. as forming 
| by the sea, except where it joins France, 


fax. | Area 3,67 
in ise in 1881, 6,457 int 1862, 7,908. 
er, which is navi- 
en in the line of the 
“way. _ in 1851, 4,365. It has considerable 
and woollen factories. 
Bets Area 1,094 acres. Pop. in 1851, 361. 
, & township in the p. of Halifax, 
a considerable extent. Pop. in 1851, 8,422. 
‘Y. a river of France, in the e of ‘Niavre, 
and ins the Renosonu, after a course of 15 m. 
‘A, a small village and watering place, in co. 
WNW of Tralee. 

SPA, a commune and town of Belgium, in the 
twixt two ridges of picturesque hills, intersected b’ 
the amrasmanlcetiaens of the Vesdre. ef 

ries of wooden toys and fancy arti- 
leather, soap, and perms ~_ owes its cele- 
Holand, 2m. NNE of Haarlem. Pop. 600. 
AFORNO, a village of Sicily, 30 m. SW 
5c 
"ADALO. RA, a village of Sicily, 12 m. WNW 
-00., in nee §., 130 m. 
«Pop. 1,900, 
* GEN, a town o Wiirtemberg, 9 m. 
BE of Rottwel Pop. 1,682. 4 
in the south-west of E embracin, 
of the Sdonsee peninsula, if 
country, no region in Europe is more completely 
- defined by the of Nature, being on all sides 
ee bonmding-lin, running along a neck 
ongly marked by the great 


rar 2} om, | 


by N of 

















pon 


in| small islands near her own yal $ ii oad ol 
of | diterranean, the Baleares, the vb tard 


bretee, and the island of Alboran. 
Divisions.| The following table 

Mivision of S. into kin 

superficial extent of t 


Provinces and subdivisions. 
On the bay of Biscay: 
1. Garret, 
2. AsTuxKras, 
Asturias 


Oviedo 
Santillana 
3. Biscay, 


Guipuscoa 


Alava 
On ~_ French frontier : 
4. NAVARRE, . . . 
5. Aragon, ° 
6. CATALONIA, . 
On the Mediterranean and Straits: 
7. VALENCIA, . 
8. Muncta, 
9. ANDALUSIA, 
Seville 
Cordova 
Jaen 


On thet » Portuguese frontier: 
1. Leon, 


Leon 
Palencia 
Toro . 
Valladolid 
Zamora . 
e Salamanca 
Tn the ‘centre: 
12. OL CastiLe, 
Burgos 
° Soria . . 
Segovia. + @e 
Avila ° . 
13. New Castizz, 


ad . . 
Toledo or Algarva 
Guadalajara 


Majorca, Minorca, &c. 


Total superficies of European possessions, 8446.52 


The Cortes in 1822 divided the *counti 
provinces, which received their names. 
chief town in each; but the king would not recog- 
nise this division. The subdivision was, however, 
ultimately accom a deren and the election laws, and 

decrees of August see tae 


sul uent roy: 
pees “ws ek 


the Colum- 








oms: Se ove with the 
these divisions, in Ge: 
m., according to Hassel’s calculation in 182 ae 


‘8q. 


Guimehinn ™ 
748.10 


so 
ae 
s 


82.69 


into 51 





the 



















210.000 

150.000 
; 159,425 180,000 
ADJACENT. 


*. 229,197 253,000 


199,950 937,719 
12,597,719 14,216,219 


Spain at the beginning of this century 
e following colonies : 


IN NORTH AMERICA. 


se ose: 


Colonies. 
possessed 


1. Mexico or New Sprain, the most important of all 


its colonies, now independent. 

2. LA, now independent. 

8. The island of Cua, containing the important 
_ ¢ity and harbour of the Havanna, which 

still belongs to Spain. 

4. Porto-Rico, consisting of the island of Porto- 
- Rico, and several smaller islands, which yet 
belong to Spain. 

iw Bourn america. 

1. New Granana, now independent. 

2. The Caraccas,—now Venezuela, and independent. 

ri Perv, now independent. 

4. Crt, now independent, 
5. Rio-pe-La-Pava, now independent, 


IN AFRICA. 


1. The ‘Canary Istanps in the Atlantic, which 

still belong to Spain. 

The Presipios, a name given to the islands of 
- Ceuta, em 5 Penon, and Albucemas, = 
remains of the Spanish possessions on the 

. coast of Barbary. 
mma 


Spain and the Balearic isles, 18,890 14,660,000 
Islands, s 836 200,000 
856,000. 

« 


Canary 
Cuba and_Porto- 

Philippine islands, 
Settlements on the African) 
Coast (Ceuta and bora 

de- Velez), 5 


5,010 


In the beginning of the — cent. the spa 
monarchy, under Charles V., ended an ex 
SS leagues, of which, : 
tenth was in Europe; being almost. three tines } 
extent of the —_— ben. Soren in this q ¥ 
the globe at present day. — p 

America were estimated at 


and it 
horizon-bounded plains, almost every where watered 
by considerable rivers with — a 
and covered with a luxurian inet onal 
in the south, which in some seems a gard 
in perpetual bloom. The Medinet 4 


Atlantic and Mediterranean ; om cid 


oceupies upwards of one-half of 
e coast line ng = 600 m. | 


renean system 
reader eae ridges of 





of Beira from Portuguese Estremadn RG terettnntes 
_a little tothe N of the hats in the Cabo- 
ne gi pap ange — Castile from New 
, an 8 Salamanca, rating 
on from Spanish Estremadura. Its Bicestion is 
very curvilinear. In the early of its course it 
is known by the names *of Guadarrama, Urbia, and 
Mons . The Sierras-de-Oca, de Monca- 
go, de Molina, and de Cuenca are divisions of this 
‘idge.—The third range is a lateral ridge striking 
the northern chain at the Asturian frontiers, 

ming ina SE direction between Old Castile 

it arrives at the frontiers of Ara- 

hen it changes its course to the SW, and 

}a fourth range, intersecting New Castile, and 
Estremadura, terminates to the N of the 

near the Portuguese frontier. This range 

aS different names in different parts of its pro- 
gress; but is denominated, in the early part of its 
course, the Mountains of Toledo, or Guadaloupe. 
The second and third ranges—which may be justly 
termed the central ridges of Spain—appear to. be 
chiefly granitic. As we approach the 8, a low fifth 
rg + a ealled the Sierra Morena -or ‘ the 
Brown Mountains,’ and which, in the latter times 
of Saracen domination, constituted the boundary 
between, Moorish and Christian Spain. It com- 
mences to the SW of Cuenca in New Castile, and 
massing through La Manchaand partof Estremadura, 
rminates in Cape St. Vincent, about 70 m. to the 

W of Seville in caer oe This a = —_ 
to vy eorpropbers under the name of the Montes 
beac Pa sixth range commences to the east- 
the. last mentioned, and, bending in 
a direction almost due W, sepa- 


ie Cadiz, It MA enn te the ay Nevada, or 
‘the Snowy ridg@’ from having its summits 
Ps he ed whole year with con ice; and 
must be very elevated from the circumstance of its 
being visible in a clear day from the opposite coast 
ca. It takes consecutively the denominations 

, de Nevada, de Bermeja, and de 

The snow-line on the Sierra-Ne- 

in the height of 3,805 varas or 9,171 ft. 

the level of the sea: on the other ranges it 
lies above a few months.—Many of the Spa- 
ins are entirely barren, exhibit no- 

a ed Shecteidagge «i the most pictur. 

};, others are covered with a scanty crop 
brushwood ; = some, particularly in 


| and swamps of 


2. 


Be 


of Grenada, 4. ae 
s-Maria, const of Valencia, |. 3.287 
Puebla-de-Nova-Serrada, on the road from) 2,204 
hasten euloebe pom, << nce 

tetta . 
Ce -Murtas, Al my 
@ollado-de-Plata, near el, Iberian chain, 1/598 
Pass of Lunada, in the Galician chain, —. sje 
Mean elevation of the Ibefian chain in Aragon, 1.580 5 
Mucla-de-Ares in Aragon, a truncated cone, 1,562 
Village of Alcolea, in the Iverian chain, e 
Montserrat in Catalonia, . : . 1,479 
Sierra-de-Molina, in the Iberian chain me 


tillon}, >. ‘ 
Palace of San Tidefonso, ° ‘ 
Silla-de-Espadana, highlands of Valencia, 
Avila, on the banks of the Adaja, 5 
Bed of the Eresma, foot of the castle of ve: 

govia, ‘ 4 ‘ . a 
Casnlueta, in the Sierra de Espadana, 2 
Alcala#la Real, between the Guadalquiver and) 

the Genil, F a . et oth 
City of Madrid [Bauza], ‘ 5 

Do. Granada, foot of the Sierra-Nevada, 
Sierra-de-Pennagolosa, in the Iberian chain, 
Almurdiel, in the Sierra-Morena, . ‘ 
Pass of Puerto-del-Rey, road from Madrid to 

Andalnsia, in the Sierra-Morena . 
Cerro-de-Xolucar, . . Fy 960 
Sierra-de-Guadaloupe, near Consuegra, “769 

Rivers.] Spain has 230 fivers, of which some are 
navigable, but most of them have too shallow and 
stony beds, and are too much affected by the heats 
of summer, for the purposes of navigation. Amon 
those which flow into the Atlantic the inost remark- 


So28 2 


$368 


oe 


1,868 
1,308 


86g oie 


‘able is the Tajo or Tagus, called Tejo in Portugal, 


which is a large river, but not navigable en account 
of its numerous cliffs and shallow water. Its souree 
isin the Sierra-de-Albarracin in Aragon; it flows 
through the Campo de Tajo to Cuenca; on the . 
limits of Soria and Guadalaxara; through @ part of 
Madrid and Toledo; waters the gardens at Aran- 
juez, runs through Estremadura, and enters Portu- 
gal at Sedilla. To its 26 chiefetributary rivers be- 
long the Oceseca, the Gallo, the Xa the Gua. 
darrama, the Alberche, the Alagon, the Herje 
Guadicla, the Araya, and the Sever.—The Duero is 
a large river which rises in the Sierra-de-Urbia 
Soria, not far from Durucla, and flows first to th 
E towards Hinojosa, and then § towards Soria; 
which it proceeds in a W direction through Bu 
Valladolid, Zamora, and Salamanca, forms from Vil- 
larimo till Torre-de-Moncoryo, the boundaries of 
Portugal, and then enters that kingdom. It is too 
rapid for being navigable in Spain. Among its 2 
chief tributary rivers are the Eibrose the Rejas, th 
Jaramillo, the Pisuerga, the Esla, the Cea, and th 
Agueda.—The Guadiana has its sources in 
Jegane of Ruidera in La-Mancha. It runs 
the NW; and after losing itself in the 
the gly? le-San-Juan, 
n 


collects itself a, 


direction to’ 











| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


ies. To these principal streams 

add, the Oyarzon, the Urames, the Orig, 
Urrola, the Deva, the Cadagun, the Bilbao, 
which is navigable for a ey Of its course for small 
vessels, the Orinnon, the Mira, the Suanes, the Ulla, 
the Umia, the Caldelas—these three latter are coast- 
rivers of Galicia, which form at their mouths small 
bays and harbours called rics—the Minho, which 
rans through Galicia in a SW direction, and from 
Melgaza to its mouth at’ La Garda, forms the 
boundaries between Spain and Portugal; and the 
Tinto, which runs in the Sierra-Morena, and flows 
Ld the bay of Huelva after having received the 
. Its yellow copper-coloured waters, in 
which no animated being has yet been found, petrify 
wood and destroy every vegetable which they touch. 
Besides these rivers, 24 more flow into the Atlantic. 
~—Among the rivers which flow into the Mediterra- 
nean are the Ebro, one of the principal Spanish ri- 
vers; it rises in the Reynosa-de-Toro, andruns in a 
SE direction; becomes navigable at Logrono, but 
forms a waterfall at Xerta by which the navigation, 
is interrupted; and falls into the Mediterranean at 
Amposta. Its mouth is very shallow and sandy, 
and a canal has been exectited from Amposta into 
alf of Alfaques, which is now the best harbour 

in Catalonia, Among its subsidiary rivers are the 
Ultron, tle Omino, the Xalon, the “Mataranna, the 
Nela, the Aragon, which gives its name to that 
kingdom, and the Segre. Other rivers are the 
ad , the Guadiaro, the Segura, a tery fine 
river which waters the beautiful Huertas of Murcia, 
the Xuear, a large river, but not navigable, which 
rises at Cuenca on the Sierra-de-Molina, the Guada- 
laviar, the P the Francoli, and the Fluvia. 
“these, 11 other large rivers flow into the 
ranéan.—There are no lakes of any consi- 

in Spain; but in the ees and 


b some small mountain-lakes occur. 
® Are some extensive swamps and morasses: 
as the Gallocante in Aragon, the pestilential Nava 


ia, 
lera.—Mine rings are so numerous in Spain 
it we find thelr teaher stated by some native 
authorities at more than 1,200;. but re; and 
om Shetek ok e we 
this country. An ital is G 
y 6 eatablidhment ina Spanish wa- 
he mineral 8 


= the lagunes of Palomare and Cal-: 
ra 


tends from the granitic mountains 
foot of the Alps in'the Tyrol. . Its 
Auvergne, are from 250 to 

ocean, But the interior of 

plain which exceeds in height 
tioned: its mean elevation appears 
1,900 ft. The elevation of Madrid 
M. de La Place, is'338 toises 24 lines: 
high as the town of Inspruck, situated 
files of the Tyrol. According to M, 
at St. Iidefonso—a village situated in. 


sea-level; which is higher than 
Vesuvius, in the vicinity of N 


Castiles has a great effect u hae 
at not findin psec 
of Ai"-—that of ‘aren 





t 
are a race between the two former 
The total annual growth of wool has been 
at 40,000, tbs., of the value of 
. Bears and wolves exist in the Pyrenees; 
monkeys on the rock of Gibraltar and on the Sierra- 
de-Ronda; there are also chameleons, lizards, ser- 
and vipers, Bees, silk-worms, cantharides, 
trai oc and musquitoes, are numerous.— 
é finest wines are those of Malaga, Tinto, Xeres, 
tante, and Valdepenas, which are celebrated 
. mughout all Europe. A considerable quantity of 
are in afresh and a dried state. 
Hy aie of the south are lemons, bitter and sweet 
; ges, pomegranates, figs, dates, olives, almonds, 
HN io-nuts, and capers ; apples, pears, cherries, 
{ “peaches, and chestnuts, are grown in the northern 
} The quantity of hazel-nuts which are 
r @ from Catalonia is remarkable; carubs are 
‘ and are also made use of for feeding cattle. 
: Vi s of all kinds, asparagus, artichokes, on- 
ions, melons, potatoes, flax, hemp, cotton, madder, 
aloes, and liquorice, thrive well. 
about one-twelfth of the surface. On the Pyrenees, 
{the mountains, the Sierra-Nevada, and 
the are fine forests; but there isa 
searcity of wood on the table-land of the interior. 
ok There are eight species of oak in Spain, among 
p which are: evergreen oak, or Q. bellote, with 
edible fruit; the cork-opk, or Q. suber; and the co- 
chineal-oak, or Q. coccifera, on which the false co- 
chineal which yields a fine crimson-colour is found. 
Among the forest-trees of this country we 
; may enumerate tamarisks, pines, beeches, chestnut- 
trees, nut-trees, firs, poplars, and the sumach or 
Rhus coriaria, the bark of which is used by tanners. 
f Minerals.) 8. the ancient inhabitants of Europe with 
‘ the greater part of the metals which they 
Ti 


precious . 
silver of this country was not only abundant in quantity, but 
of preferred so Sat of all other regions. 

am 


















Forests occupy | 


‘wise proves extremely injurious to the national in- 






ing toM. Ramon, really surprising, there 
ie which it may not be found in abundan 
tin, antimony, nickel, and cobalt, are al 

treasures of S ; and, lastly? gold, which is beginning’ to be 
for in the beds of various rivers. 


State of Agriculture.| In 1803, the tofal super- 
= area of 8, was tient 9 to be distributed as 
OHOWS :— Ai 


Arable land, os . 60,000,000 acres. 
Meadow land, . 16,000,000,” 
Fallow Jand, = F 14,000,000. ,, 
Irredeemable land, . 4,200, auf 
Swamp and alluvial land, . 18,500,000 
112,700,000 


This is probably an exaggerated account; but in 
1808 the cultivated land ‘was returned at 60,000,000 
acres. The greater part of the land belongs to the 
nobility, the-church, and towns or corporate bodies. 
This accumulation of property in a few hands is 
here attended with all its worst effects; and the 
state of agriculture throughout the country is 
wretched in the extremé, particularly when the ca- 
bilities of the soil are considered. The more in- 
ustrious Catalonians er = the ee < their 
mountainous proy. nearly a full sw 2 
except in iad vena but in the fen =. 'f aietriste of 
the kingdom, where the Spaniard shuns every occu- 
pation which demands exertion, the most fertile dis- 
tricts still lie in.a state of miserable waste. Want of 
roads, want of capital, want of skill, are not the only 
evils wkich oppress the agriculturist in8. ‘None, or 
next to none + the lands in Leon, Castile, and Es- 
tremadura—forming almost one-half of the king- 
dom—are enclosed; a circumstance which ony in- 
deed be partly ascribed also to fhe operation of the 
mesta, or code of laws with respect to the migration 
of flocks, by which all enclosures tending to inter- 
rupt the panes of the sheep-flocks fromthe pro- 
vinees of the to those of the 8; for winteg-pas- 
ture, are strictly prohibited. The y 
number of holy-days observed in this country like- 



























dustry. Though many of the holy-days observed 
in the Roman Catholic church of Spain have been 
abolished as regards the restrictions from 
particularly in the royal manufactories, the p 
are still required to attend mass on these days, 
must occasion much loss of time, especially to 
who reside at a distance from a ote The 
-one holy- 


of particular 

Sicilia; and the qunsdinn saints of individ 

so many other feasts on whigh labour is te 
- “The Count de Gap ‘si 
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"—an impediment to amy branch of indus- 
nowhere exists in greater perfection 

nin *S, Farms throughout 8, are small and 
its low; yet the farmers are obliged to raise 
a funds they require by mortgaging their 
crops. They usually live in huts of the meanest 
oo ion ; farm-buildings, or steadings as they 
are called in Scotland, are almost unknown. The 
corn is dried for several weeks in ‘the field; and is 
then either thrashed by men, or trampled out by 
mules and asses, and lett in heaps on the field until 
it canbe sold. The corn-speculators of Castile some- 
times e grain for five or six years in silos or 
caves dug in the rock or the earth. Land is not 
to yield the proprietors more than from 

1} to.2 percent. The tenant pays primicios, frutos- 
cwiles, &c.; and when ‘these are deducted, he has 
little more than half the produce left to pay rent and 
labour. The fanegada—by which term an extent 
of arable land on which a fanega, or about 90 Eng- 
lish tbs. of wheat may be sown, is indicated—lets 
according to circumstances at from 12s. to 24s. 
Wages of farm-labourers are about 13d.; when 
boarded with their masters they vary from 63d. to 
10d, .pergday, The annual rentals of the great 
landowners amount to from 500,000 to 1,000,000 d. 
The only agricultural improvements worthy of no- 
tice haye taken place in the provs. of Bisuay, Na- 
yarre, and Aragon, each of which has its own 
administration apd laws, and where conse- 

qaen the oppressiveness of the government is 
; yet even*in these provinces the system 

of husbandry is necessarily that of a mountainous 
py! the plough is but little used, the ter 
part ; ‘the work being done by the hoe and spade. 
“Tn of the country-regions,” says Cap- 
tn Widdngtn, “the instruments of agriculture 
are of the description. They rarely plough 
deep enough, and in most provinces do little more 
than, scratch or harrow the surface. The soil and 
compensate for this in ordinary years; but 

d hts are fatal, from the roots being too near the 
e. In general the mattock is much used, and 

in no part of the world do men work harder than in 


arly every of S. when their energy is called 
forth.” Where good roads exist pl at of ara- 
ble ground in their vicinity seems to be carefully 
laboured. . The is rye, maize, wheat, bar- 
ey, and oats. the plains of Leon, Castile, and 
; t riculture is almost entirely confined 

} row and there is no rotation of 


* 


Castilian : 
flagrant -heaths of Estremadura into wavii ) ey 
of wheat, and make the gay and careless Andalu- 
ot lie Mootish predocosor. " Thetwiagaige | 

is i - wheat,” 8a 
Captain Widdrington, “ to een 
few years — was chiefly Old T 
was carried at a great expense to Santander; 
prompts fine seasons, we might in times: 
raw supplies from Andalusia and 
In the country above 
irrigated from the canal of 
abundance, the crops in good 
Sikes’ are princi goetgl shipping gra, 
ilbao, are princi rts for in. ‘TI 
most pS culibvation is to be found in the kuertas 
of Grenada, Murcia, and Valencia, where: j 
of water sufficient for the purposes of | 
exists. Soda is produced in great quantity, 
an article of considerable exportation; madder is 
also cultivated with great success, as well as 
ent kinds of spices. The sugar-cane of Spai AS 
good as pe of the West ——e 
at a much greater expense, and little sugar is 
from it for this reason. The mild red p 
— Ao gm is an a ; tice is 
the chief produce of Valencia. productions: 
the soil a allowed to be fi <—er The 
best hemp in Spain is p in the Vega of 
Grenada, where it is muchgultivated, and in 
parts of Aragon. Saffron is cultivated in La Mancha 
and Cuenca; flax in many di 3 the ‘liquorice- 
root, which is indigenous in the first and second 
regions, and was formerly exported, is now 
ning to be manufactured in the country. But 
these branches are insignificant in proportion. - 
tatoes are cultivated in almost part of 
but in general as a culinary v nd 
an article of subsistence; nor are 
good, with the exception of Galicia. 
greatest errors in the agricultural 
the refusing to grow tobaceo, the gr 
smallest quantity of which is le 
dio “. ——— ae whole 
cove smugglers en 
——— from oe and there are v: 
an ing waste, a very small porti 
wonld foots 8. with pe ae exee 
The rearing of cattle is much neglected 
cept that of sheep; even the be 
‘horses is not attended to, and the § 
mules, which are _ expensive — 


some of whic 
Ebro, there is 









measure will indeed be of vast benefit to 8. About 
140,000 ewt. of dry raisins are annually exported, 
besides t quantities of oranges, lemons; and figs, 
from Malaga, Cadiz, Aligante, and Palma. 


Wines.) The account of the produce of the vine in 
pian Aetna the vines trained Liha iy on 
on the vi as espaliers in Anda- 

<0 * large opcad those = vines — an 
. height ig, are of good quality ; ba’ 

he vines are pitinee sidizally cultivated nor the grapes 
d. The wines are pre) in a dirty, slovenly, and 






+ the fine and clear wines of Xeres however 

Phose of Benicarlo, Malaga, Alicante, and Rota, be- 

repared with more care, are of tolerably fine quality. 

‘cargo wines of Spain, chiefly Catalonian, are strong 

of Oporto wines, and often used to adulterate 

the latter. sold as port in various places, and 

dri k as such by those who prefer strong to pare and whole- 

some They are also exported to Cette and Bordeaux to 
French wines. Xeres 

erry. Between Xera-de-la-Frontera and Puerto-de- 

there are upwards of 25,000 acres cultivated for 


| 
! 
i 
a large wine-magazines of Xeres, like those of Marsala, 
> above ground; and warmth and not coolness appears to 
me favourable tire preparatio: ripening of the sherry 
ee 
nf — exported chiefly from St. Mary's, and from Cadiz, and 
the 
see 
t 


Z 
: 
5 


is the centre of the wines so well 


iE 


Hl 


OF of 
‘wines. The best vineyards in the district of Xeres, 
gs Spree wines are made, are all on the slopes of 
n total com ap at from ite 11,000 = 
000 English acres. juce is not well known, an 
are adulterated with a white wine called niebla, 
in other places, chiefly on the banks of the 
sherry wines are kept in immense casks or 
drawn off into butts of 105 imperial 
casks for exportation, The wines of 


i 
if 
z 


i 
. 


are most known in other countries: 


are 

others which under the same name, are those of 

enh oi ts 
lagrimas, 


a 
uy 
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ae supply wi equal to any demand from this country, provided 

4 even 0 were properly taken care of and culti- 

hie vated. access to export towns, exquisite and delicate 

) wines might come over. 8. could of course i her supply 
by fresh vineyards to any extent: {t has never been fully called 
‘upon as an exporting country. 


Manufactures.) The manufactures of 8. never 
havi in asoundly flourishing condition: mono- 
peieione have been their bane. fl 
are not wanting in skill, 
i like to devote "themnsulves _to 
ld rather his bread than mre 
ng Sent 2 any useful lebead” ihe 
from Some haa a 
rest countrymen 

y and industry. Most of the existin 

} in Spair era established by 














tity of black S 
its tanneries; Cordova has given its name toa par- 
cular kind of leather called ‘cordwan or ; 
which was invented *by the Moors; there are stil 
leather manufactories in almost all the prows., par- 
ticularly the northern, but the articles:madeé in 
are very indifferent. Spanish — is good. 
are manufactured in Badajoz, but — imported 
from England, France, and Germany. manufac- 
tory at Malaga employs 700 persons in making 
cigars; another at Seville employs 1,000 men, and 
1,600 women. These 2,600 persons may be 
lated as furnishing, on an average, 250 each 
diem; or, altogether, 650,000: add to this n 
140,000 made at Malaga, and we have 790,000 ma- 
nufactured daily in 8. Spanish soap is excellent, 
and is partly exported. Several large manufacto- 
ries of chocolate exist, which is also exte 
fabricated by itinerant merchants. Cyder is pre- 
pared in the Baskish provinces, and vinegar in Ca- 
talonia, Aragon, and Navarre. Few countries in 
Europe are so rich in saltpetre as Spain, where the 
soil of whole districts is impregnated with this mi- 
neral, which is exported in great quantities. The 
Spanish gunpowder is excellent, and is mostly fabri- 
cated in Valencia, Grenada, Mancha, and. Navarre. 
The royal manufactory of mirrors at San-Ildefonso 
furnishes excellent articles, but it is partes omens! 
the kingdom, and its articles are dear. 
is made in considerable quantity. The world-fa- 
mous bkides of Toledo are still manufactured. Lead 
is said to be the staple article of export from Almeria, 
Roqueta, and Adra. , 
The Revista Minera gives the following as an a 
proximation of the value of metals an ites 
exported from Spain in 1853 :— ; 
Silver, 86,000 marks [8 oz. each) at 21 r. 14,824,000. 
Ditto, contained in amen yo mie of ke Toad, = 
more than 23 adarmes in each, = 8,324,800 
Lead, 1,060,000 quintals in bars, at 80 r. each, ae ; 


” 
Ditto, in shot, plates. tubes, &c. ; 552,200 | 
Copper, 1,695 quintals, at 400 r. each, . 678,000. 
Wronght iron, 175,300 quintals, at 90 r. 15,777. ‘» 
Cast iron, 5.400 quintals, at 100 r, R 540, n 
Minerals—Lead, ‘ < po ” 
Cobalt, 27, * 
4 Nickel, ” 

ma Antimony, a ow 

” Graphite, te 

” ” y 
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7 20 years has been « matter of very minor im- 
civil wars, it has secsvared in an de- 
gree, and at the present moment it is on* the in- 
crease.—The seat of this braneh of industry is con- 
fined to Catalonia, to a small part of Valencia, and 
end ee “elf oe 

Commerce. io country in Eu s S. in 

commercial en a sates ae consi- 


natural 
der its situation or facilities of produce. Its situa- 


tion renders intercourse with all parts of Europe” 


extremely easy, and its inter@ourse with America 
and Africa may be carried on by a shorter and more 
direct coukse than that of any other nation. Its 
—- are numerous and commodious; and its inha- 
itants, moreover, accustomed to a warm climate, 
visit, the tropical regions with more safety than the 
natives of colder climates. The productions of 8. con- 
sist of all the ne@essaries, and many of the conve- 
niences of life,—articles which always command a 
ready market, and form a never-failing source of 
th to the nation which furnishes them in any 
quantity. Unfortunately, however, these natural 
advantages have all been neutralized in this coun- 
try by the wretched policy of its rulers; and §., 
once the most wealthy and powerful country in Eu- 


* rope, is now nearly the last in the scale of commer- 


cial and political importance. We have noticed the 
difficulties under which the Spanish agriculturist 
and manufacturer labour: many of these equally 
and in some cases still more grievously affect the 
merchant. The.means of transport—without which 
a flourishing internal trade cannot exist—are still 
very defective and are badly organized. The ar- 
rierosor carriers have long been accustomed to tra- 
vel only onscertain roads, and hardly any reward will 
tempt them to go out of theirold track. These car- 
riers are the travelling merchants of the country, 
supplying the markets of the interior with» every 
kind of produce in demand; the merchants in the 
sea-ports speculate only on exportation to foreign 
countries, rarely on sales in the interior. The ca- 
minos reales, or ap, iy highways, are not numerous 
in. §., nor are they all kept in good repair; in many 
places they will not admit of carriages travelling at 
a rate*beyond a walking pace, nor of the passage of 
loaded waggons. Upon all the practicable roads, 
tolls are established at the distance of 10 or 12 m. 
from each other; but the government derives a 
greater revenue from the tolls than it expends upon 
the roads. Though about three-and-a-half times as 
large as England, the outlay on account of old and 
new roads in S. does not amount to one-twentieth 
part of the sums expended for the same objects in 
that of the United Kingdom. The merchants 
of , San Sebastian, and one or two other ports, 
have contributed greatly to the improvement of the 
roads in their own vicinity. A very heavy tax called 
the subsidio on odin is _— upon manent 
x vi vided; every 

de oa ett” uties of its own; 


pa Ae dy a an rae 
< Ss ° y ‘ at y 


1 ‘quintals, which is sold at about 50s. 
intl Tv itn manufacture of ie 








Exporte tpn in {Si a a 
Total exports,  £5,640,000 


Importation into Spain from for- {By licit trade, Fran 000 ; 
eign countries, , {37 Sennen ( 


£5,200,000 


During the year 1792, the imports from foreign / 


countries by contraband og otherwise, are stated 
to*have amounted to 714,896,000 reals vellon, or 
£7,446,833; and the = to foreitn countries 
only to the value of 96,195,000 reals vellon, or 
pn pee sue Soemee es. in their offi- 
cial reports, term ‘oregoing lourishing years 
of thelr commerce. The Junta-de-Medips which 
sat at Cadiz in the years 1811, 1812, and 1818, states 
that a war with England has always been ruinous 


to poe trade, and yet that the of 8. in 
1795 amounted in value to 480,000,000" reals vel- 
lon, viz. :— » 
In diamonds and precious stones, 7,000,000 . 
yy Silks, e ob i 20,000,000 
» Wools, 150,000,000 
» cotton, =. 7,000,000 
» leather and skins, : 30,000,000 
» brandy, barilla, soap, raisins, & acids, 156,000,000 
» Salt, drugs, and colonial produce, 110,000,000 
Total, 480,000,000 r. = £5,000,000 


The total imports amounted that year, ineluding 
contraband— - 
In jewels, glass wares, r, furni- 
. ite a cla {480,000,000 

n wine, copper, in, tanned skins, 
af and provisions nae a 240,000,000 

emp, roots, pitc! wood, iron- 

works, tin, And dfugs, . {160,000,000 


Total, —_°380,000,000-r. = £9,166,666 

The following table is taken from the ‘ Balanza 
Mercantil’ for the year 1826: very little confidence, 
however, can be placed in this account. The im- 
port of tobacco is not given, nor is any account given 
of the imports and exports into and from the free 
provinces of the North. 


Official value of Imports and Exports during 1826, 


Exports. Timports. 

£340 £11,090 

Asia, . < 214,660 

United States, ‘ 45.925 68,940 
England, oie . 637,800 957,395 

France, . ° 450,350 726,170 

Germany, 26,670 150,510 

Holland, 56,185 138,525 

2,060 
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Imports. 
From Furope and Africa, . 294,762 174 reals. 
America, : 286.780.717 ,, 


. . 5,628,904 ,, 
S87AT1,795 ,, 

Exports. ay 
310,470,386 ,, 
165,220,922 ,, 
2471514 ,, 


478,162,822 ,, 


The total value of imports and exports, as shown 
by this statement, is 1,065,334,617 reals, or rather 
more than £10,000,000# upon which the Heraido, a 
liberal journal, justly remarks that, if it were a 
correct expression of the commercial movement: of 
_ it would be impossible to explain it, singer | 

a country with 16,000,000 of inhabitants, an 
which has abundant products to pay for what it 
consumes; but it adds that, unfortunately, the ex- 
planation of the phenomenon is to be found in the 
my smugegling-trade which is carried on by 
the sea-coast and frontiers, which neither the most 
exquisite vigilance, nor the most perfect ‘ moraliza- 
tion’.of the employés, can entirely extirpate, and 
which must yet be got rid of, before the finances of 
8. can be properly regulated and its obligations met. 
It is, indeed, very doubtful whether the customs’ 
establishment of the country pays its own éxpenses, 
or yields a single farthing of net revenue for the 
service of the state. The total value of the imports 
in 1851 is stated to have bee 


*o Africa, 
Asia, ; 


.* 


From Europe, ‘ : 415,992,481 reals. 
America, e 259,165,519 ,, 
Asia, 12,490,280 ,, 

Total, 687,648,640 ,, 


being 15,655,000 reals more than in 1850, 
The value of the exports in 1851 was 





To Europe, . c 301,868,481 reals. 
America, . p 190,692,803 °,, 
Asia, 5,046,148 ,, 

Total, 497,507,432 ,, 


being 8,940,750 reals more than in 1850. The in- 
si icant trade with Africa is included under the 
head of Europe in these returns. 

The following is a statement of the importation of 
coal, iron, steel, aud cotton into S$. in 1846, 1848, 
1849, 1850:— - : 


Coals, Iron, Steel. Raw cotton, 
1846 186,141 qrs. 153,930 qrs. 829,786 Ib. 15,817,889 Ib. 
18i8 1,178,244 94.631 578,404 28,875,000 
1849 1.662.490 177.214 887,729 25,878,100 
1850 2,794,879 214,849 1,391,400 84,225,400 


‘These returns show that, notwithstanding the modi- 
fications introduced into the customs tariff, the ma- 
nufacturing interests have been on the increase; 
and it seems likely that the game feature will be- 
comé more apparent when the more sweeping re- 
forms now intended, coupled as they will be with a 
sufficiently ive duty, are carried into effect. 
There is nothing like —— to stir up a man’s’ 
i and activity. @ fact certainly tran- 

: the above numbers—that the great noise 


made by the Catajan ufacture 
i 
Y “ € i t 
exte of their ns, thus confirming the sus- 





ui all enlightened per- 
th sed tae acneemplla teste bow 


total amount of duty received on all of cotton 
in 1850 was 12,413,868 rs¢ Of the total ro- 
venue received in 1850, 34,088,062 rs. were received 
at Barcelona, of which 2,216,337 rs. were for cot 
goods; 19,283,189 rs. at Santander, of w 
1,796,414 rs. were for cotton goods; 18,866,078 rs, 
at Malaga, of whiclf 1,851,696 1s. were for cotton 
goods; and 17,386,740 rs. at Cadiz, of which 
2,880,765 rs. were for cotton goods. In the return 
of the general revenue it should be stated, however, 
that it is the amount received in the provs. of Bar- 
celona, Cadiz, &c., and not only at those ports them- 
selves, which is given. As to the other items men- 
tioned above, no doubt if 8. had good roads and 
canals the importation of iron and steel, and even 
coals, would increase tenfold, notwithstanding that 


there is an abundance of coal and irom mines in the 
country. 

Smuggling.) 8. may be considered the very of bold 
smugglers. The mountain-passes and the rod ore ng inlets 


of a vast extent of sea-coast, cannot possibly be guarded by the 
customs’ officers, even when the latter are aided by the military ; 
and every man, woman, and child, along the whole seaboard and 
land-frontier. is open to an offer, as well as the employés them. 
selves, Mr. Henderson. in » recent pamphlet on the tariff duties 
of Spain, observes:—“ Thus there are large towns; and entire 
districts. that live by this illicit trade; from whose bosom spring 
the handitththat infest the roads of S. Their fatigues and habits 
predispose thousands of contradistas. naturally robust. and val- 
iant, to the exercise of war at any moment, from whatever canse 
it arises; constituting the focus of those guerilla outbreaks, that 
incessantly shake the nation and-the throne. This consideration 
is sufficient, in itself, to induce the government to exert all its 
powers to put an end to a system, that likewise convulses all the 
elements of society, of industry. and of revenue. One hundred 
thousand armed men, engaged in the contraband trade, upon a 
principle of perfect organization, defy the inert and timid mea- 
sures of 15.000 douaniers, paid to afford andllusory protection to 
the manufacturers, and their 50,000 workmen. Independently 
of these formidable hordes of smugglers, there is not a doubt that 
the higher classes and public employés are engaged, and partici- 
pate in the profits of the well-organized insurance companies, 
establishéd for the purpose of smuggling goods into 8. A royal 
decree of 1827, estimates that 5,000 families en, solely in the 
tobacco contraband, are annually ruined ; it be fairly 
estimated, therefore, that at least, on an average, 3, 
pursuing the illicit trade, are aa in ruin, and many con- 
demned to punishment. Looking then at the fatal effects,of pro- 
hibitions, we may arrive at a fair calculation of the immense an- 
nual sacrifice which they inflict upon 8. 


The 100,000 men engaged in illicit grade, might in 
useful labour be worth to the country 2s. per day 


each, allowing 800 days to work, equal to £3.000,000 
8,000 families ruined. estimated at £50 each, annually, 150,000 
2.000 processes cost £20 each, annually, =. * «40,000 
15,000 custom-house officers at 2s. per day, which they 
might produce in labour, + ‘ ° “ 450.000 
The annual cost of this force, and vessels employed, 500.000 
Loss to the people by the prohibition of iron, - 600,000 
Loss to the people on cotton and other goods, say 30 
per cent. on £8,000,000, * o ‘ . 2,400,000 
Loss to the public revenue, duty not received on iron, 
if allowed, would be £1,000,000 at 30 per cent., 800,000 
Loss to the public revenue, duty not received on other 
illicit goods £7,000,000 (including consumo duty) at 
25 per cent., ‘. . . * . 1,750,000 
Total loss, « £9,090,000 


It is ——— that the a: cotton manufacteries can- 
not supply more than two-t! ie ee for-con- 
intain that a 


sumption in 8,, nevertheless they m: ive 
duty of 80 to 85 per cent, is absolutely necessary to them 
to exist, if the i of foreign cotton goods is to be permitted. 


its tin 8. aon ron parcel of French cloths, to 
in 8. an order 
at catan fio to encoul thane with 
profit a le portion of the duty must be 
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wil not come to tere, recourse mat be hd 


pee insurance ag the 
Seam manited We the capital, or the east of The 
cots are for Madrid, we wilsppote: ee a a 
of them a premium in con- 
ideration of which it guarantees their safe delivery, Made u: 
into Dandies of about 69 los. weight each, éxpetie Of 


porn divided, at an instant's notice, into two packets of 50 Ibs., 
pe. + shy apne the frontier. Two paqueteros, as they 
called, go with each carrying it by turns. Should 

be pursued, they divide it, and to a Pyrenean mountainecr 

30 on his shoulder is a mere feather. If hard pressed, the 
packet is thrown into some nook or ditch, whence—being in y 
waterproof it is often afterwards tecovered uninjured, 
The value of English cotton 


beought into Spain a 1839, 
according to the caleulations of the Spanish consul at Bordeaux, 
was 41 reals, of which three-quarters came in from Gib- 


raltar, the rest from Portugal; so that it would appear that the 

trade owed its activity to the refusal of the Spanish 
government to enter into commercial relations upon that subject 
with England. From so im the Spanish treasury 
does not derive one farthing benefit. The whole of the income 
which §., notwithstanding her enormous duties, obtains from her 
customs, does not ex@eed annually 70,000,000 to 80,000,000 reals, 
whilst her cin presi insigniticant neighbour, Portugal, re- 
ceives 72,000,000 from the same source. Thus the duties which 
ss otherwise might receive go to enrich the Portuguese treasury. 


expense and profit of the smuggler, which in some cases may 
amount to 40 per cent., and still the goods he sells are cheaper 
than those from Catalonia. The loss to the revenues of S., by this 
system of contraband in French and English cottons, is equal to 
£2,000,000 per annum, in comparison with a protective duty paid 
of 30 per. cent. 

Trade with France.| The commercial intercourse 
between France and 8. is far greater by the land- 
frontiers than by sea; the exports from France by 
the first being, in 1841, 61,029,292 francs; and iy 
sea only 39,864,614 fa. The followin ing is a state- 
ment of tonnage and of vessels entered and cleared 
between France and §., respectively, in 1840: 








— tn France. Departures from France. 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
cht 644 28,700 692 34,336 
Loaded,’ ~French, 598 49,631 220 21,785 
Sundries, 41 7,138 40 3,166 
335 7,815 212 4,474 
In ballast, < French, 27 1,214 231 17,664 
Sundries, 41 4,592 62 13,585 
1,0j6 «13,174,457 95,000 


The value of exports from France into 8. during 
1840, amounted to 104,679,141 £5 ; among which the 
principal articles were : 


Cotton manufactures, 34,251,068 francs. 
Linen do. 15,534,391 
Silk do. 8,953,423 
Woollen = do. 8,919,760 


The imports into France from 8. during the same 
year amounted to 42,684,761 f., among which the 


principal articles were :, 
Oil, . > i ‘ 8,547,445 f. 
Lead, . . - 7,819,708 
Wool, ° 6, 176,307 
The exports from France into ois pe: 104,679,141 
i . 
And the imports trom Spain sp ” 684,761 


‘There appears a difference in favour of France of 61,994,380 
The commercial intercourse between the two 
countries the years 1838, 1839, 1840, and 
1850, gives the ing results: 
2 to 8. from France. 
5,827,317 francs. 
82,656,086 


‘The Spanish consumer pays the Portuguese duty as well as the” 
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= in Leni is conducted conttahondictes of 
whom the joi eo nate 
Catalonia where they are 
origin, and so current as 
factures. The extent of this traffic was as | Bowes 
168 the tenportation of cottons was 15.586, 500 anes. 
1839 : ‘ 23,409,457 
1840 « 34,251,068 


In 1842, 8. imported by sea into Freee. genes to 
the value of £1 189,610; and by land to the value 
of £370,533 ; being a total of £1 ,560,144 ; in which 
wools bore & proportion of 22 cent. ; lead, of 13; 
olive oil, of 12; and wines only 2 per sen 
Trade with Great Britain.| ~ The declaved value 
of British and Irish produce and manufactures ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom to 8. in 1841, was 
#418, 849; in 1842, £322,614; in 1850, 117,000,000 
The declared value of British manufactures 
cxporte to Gibraltar during 1841 was £1, wae ney | 
and during 1842, £937,719. The smug; 


British goods and of tobaceo into 8., th jd 
gal and Gibraltar, is immense. The im- 
ports from 8. into the United Kin are 

corn, olive oil, raisins, brandy, to and wine. 


Of the latter article the importation in 1841 a 

ed to 3,137,044 gallons; in 1842, to 2,626,721 

The declared value of British 

the Canaries in 1839, was £47,710; in 1840, A5.873, 
The value of English imports into 8. in 1850 was 

officially stated as follows: 


I. Lryew Anricies. 


1. Linen thread : 
Crude, ‘ . ‘ 8,006,000 reals. 
Bleached, F » 19,877,000 
Dyed, 344,000 
Woven, 213,000 
2. Linen goods, 6,069,600 , 
———__ 34,509,600 
II. Inow and ron Goons, £0. ° 
Wrought, cast, and bar iron, 2,467,512 
Iron wire, &c.. > 5 8 1,510,320 
Ditto hoops and plates, 6,130,535 
Ditto cables, ° . 1,423,700 
Workmen's tools, 4,204,769 
Machinery, 4,141,676 
Knives and forks, razors, nails, and 
other articles, * 3,870,290 
-——— = »)748,802 
Coals (2,778,950 quintals), . 13,898,615 
Cinnamon from Ceylon (350,493 Iba.) 8,762,325. 
Ill. Corron ARTICLEs, 
Cotton twist, 948,101 
Do. goods, 7,380,739 
8,328,350 
IV. MisceLLANKOUS. ‘ 
Woollen goods, ° < . 6,348,740 
Some (31,476 quaintals), - F . 5,261,040 
Tin plate (11,722 quintals, a ane 
Cae meant oo bape d : : . 
copper ‘ . ‘ } 
Brass and brass goods, . . : 
All other articles, . * « A 
a 
Total value, . . 117,194,262 x, 


In the summer of 1850, some 
the 
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wieldy character could be moved across the Spanish | Banks, cic.]_ Among other proofs. of industrial 

frontier with the greatest ease and regularity. This | movement and social ameli which’ aj as 

state of things may be illustrated by showing the | the dawn of a new era of regeneration for 8., the pro- 

declared value of the exports of British to | gress of joint-stock bankin; ame Nt tice, In 

Gibraltar and to 8. since 1849; 1848, the bank of Isabel LL, after di ig a bonus of 

Gibraltar. Spain. 10 per cent. upon the nominal, or subs¢ribed, amount 

1849 £533,000, £623,000 of the shares, increased its capital by 10,000,000 reals, 

yet pres Fer or £100,000. The bank of San Fernando was equally 

| os 51.000 1'253'000 prosperous. The Valenciana de fomento paid interest 

1853 670,000 1,360.000 


Nearly one-half of the exports to Gibraltar are 
cotton manufactures, and these with but slight de- 
ductions pass into 8. by means of the contraband. 
It will be seqn that since 1850 the legitimate trade 
to §. has very largely increased—in point of fact, in 
1853 it was more than donble its amount in 1849. 
Still the contraband trade is very great, and until 
that contraband trade is put down effectually by 
the establishment of a low scale of duties, the cus- 
toms’ revenue of the country will continue to be 
insignificant, and the most active and enterprising 
part of its pop. will continue to be demoralised by a 
constant warfare with the custom-house. 

The following table gives the value of 
the principal articles exported from Spain in 1850, 
according to the statement published by the direc- 
tion-general of Customs : 
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Per cent. 
Reals. of 
total value, 
Wine, common, é 21,883,177 
Ditto of Jerez and Port St. a 26.78 
Mary, 7 ‘i 105,808.230 U 
Ditto Malaga, < . 2.857 804) 
Wool, washed and unwashed, 45 491 9.28 
Lead in bars, » 4 370 9.14 
Flour, 82, 381 6.70 
Raisins, + 24,421,026 5.02 
Corks, 18,651,265 3.84 
Cochineal, . 5,699,470 8.24 
Olive oil, * ; 14,502,894 2.95 
Silk, ‘e + 12,400,198 2.56 
Silver bullion, ‘ 8.889,015 1.84 
Nats, 8,881,220 1.84 D 
Salt, : 7,724,687 1.60 
Brandy, 7,541,181 1.56 
Soap, . 6,628,510 138 
Silk goods, 6.532,253 1.36 
‘ : 5,985,916 1.24 
Silk for sewing, 4,447,835 093 
Iron in bars, &c. 4,407,418 0.91 
Paper, 4,156,458 0.87 
4,089,991 0,84 
ice; 4,083,009 0.84 
uicksilver, 4 ‘ 3,841,875 0.81 
id and silver embroidery, 8,804,385 0.79 
. ‘ .  8,227.620 0.69 
‘ 8,039,040 0.64 
2,955,157 0.62 
2,898,486 061 
879,361 0.61 
2,720,666 0 58 
2,578,899 0.54 
0.54 


on the shares, and a dividend or bonus of St r 
cent. besides. The Amiga de la Juventua divi Ry 8 
r cent. of the net profits of the year, and with the 
andable view of elevating the profession of mer- 
chants to the rank ft ought to occupy, was takin 
measures to found a —— mercantile school, 
Among a variety of other industrial enterprises re- 
cently organized in §., may be mentioned the for- 
mation of a coal-mining company in Barcelona, with 
a capital of £400,000. In Tarragona, the working 
classes had established a society, for savings; a 
variety of other associations and undertakings might 
be enumerated for mining, cotton manufacturing, 
mercantile, gas works, fisheries, and other important 
national objects, all testifying to the spirit of pro- 
gress and improvement abroad in 8. The establish- 
ment of savings’ banks for the labourers attached to 
works and manufactories was becoming a more 
general characteristic of social economy and con- 
sideration in that country. The extension of the 
joint-stock banking system in 8. is alone a remark- 
able feature of present economical progression. In- 
dependently of the fact, that beyond all European 
countries but Russia, her own soil is the richest re- 
pository of the precious metals, 8. also is the land 
where, comparatively with pop. the largest propor- 
tion of floating metallic wealth is sup to be 
held, or is in circulation; but it has remained to a 
vast extent hoarded, locked up in iron thests, till 
necessity required. Beyond the mere commercial 
circles of the metropolis and the outports, it was so 
much fead stock of transmitted or atcumulated 
values unproductive of interest, and not laid out in 
reproductive returns. Confidence was wanting, and 
therefore had as much perhaps to do with such re- 
sults, as ignorance of the common arithmetical tra- 
isms that putting out dollars to usance, or multiply- 
ing the operations of capital by credit corresponding, 
might be as profitable as carrying so much vino seco 
to market, and receiving the proceeds, without ex- 
pending or applying them to the enlargement of the 
vineyard, and the increase of production for future 
accruing compound profits. The spirit of association 
now spreading in §., and the diffusion of credit by 
banking institutions, cannot fail of gradually re- 
moving these impediments to progress and civiliza- 
tion. 
Railroads. The railroads in actual operation in 1852 were a 
line from Madrid to Aranjuez, 48 kil, 162 met. in length, opened 
in 1851; a line from Barcelona to Mataro, 274 kil, in Jength; a 
line from Langreo to oe to Fontanara, 12 kil.; and 93) 
kil. of the line from Grao to Bomfreyo, on the Valencia and Al- 
manzaline. The lines in project are stated to be:—1, To con- 
nect the Langreo railway with the Great North line. 2. A 
from Galicia to the North line. 3. A line from Barcelona 
Gracia and Sarria, 4. A line from Valencia to Murviedi 


675 met. in length. 5. A line from Collera by Sueca 
lencia and Jativa line, 23 kil. @ A line from th 


Murcia and Civza to join the M ean line ¢ 
7. Aline from Audi 2 to the’ aecttincstaenaas 8, A 
Cordova to Ciuda@Real. 9. A line from to 
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co to San-Felipe-de-Jativa, 64 kil., 23 of which are now 
operation, the works going on with activity on the remainder. 


b. ae of Almanza to Alicante; shares subscribed for, and 


the line tracing out. 6. Ciudad-Real, by Almagro and 
anzanares, to Alcanaz-de-San-Juan, to join the Madrid and 
Almansa line, 96 kil. 7. Railroad of Isabel If. Alar del Rey to 
Santander, by Reinoso; conceded to a company by decree of the 
19th December 1851; State to contribute 60 millions in railroad 
shares and 6 per cent. interest, and 4 per cent. sinking fund on 
rest of capital required, the section from Remoso to Santander 
far adv: 8, From Langreo to Gijon; construction ad- 
vanced; difficulties at some points from nature of the soil. Open 
from Gijon to Fontaneira. 9. Saragossa to Barcelona; conceded 
on terms of the State paying 6 per cent. interest during the period 
of construction only. 10. North Catalan line, Barcelona to 
Granollers and Vich, and the minés of San Juan de los Aba- 
desas; first section, — Barcelona to Granollers,—far advanced, 
the remainder onl in project. 11. Central Jine, Barcelona to 
Martorell, from Martorel! to Rens by Vales, and from Reus, to 
‘Tarragona, only just making a beginning. 12. Malaga to Cor- 
dova; plans being drawn up. 13, Seville to Cordova and An- 
dujar; preparatory works completed. 14. Seville to Cadiz by 
Yerez; plans completed. 15. Jerez-de-la-Frontera to the Tro- 
eadero, far advanced in. construction.—The Diario Espanol of 
March 14, 1853, complains that all the resources of the country 
are distributed among a portion of small lines of secondary utility. 
“and even none of these are yet finished, while the truly useful 
line, the indispensable line, the one which, crossing the Pyrenees, 
would connect 8. with the rest of Europe, is not yet begun, and 
appears to be no nearer to its commencement.” The railway 
from Irun to Madrid is considered by foreign capitalists as the 
key to the rest of the railways in Spain, being the most impor- 
tant, and one which must give the best results; but, according 
to the Diario, the distance, instead of being 85 leagues, as per 
the highway, measures nearly 125 leagues; and the line has not 
only to cross the principal summit of the Pyrenees, and go 
through this chain from the port of Orduna to Bilbao, but must 
continue among those mountains for a much greater distance, 
viz., from Bilbao to Irun, cutting perpendicularly to their direc- 
tion a porgjon of chains, which though smaller, are still very 
sharp and high. So circuitous a line traced through so difficult 
a country, cannot be made without incurring considerable ex- 
greater than the presumed cost. Even with the 
supposition of a line with inclined planes of 1 in 50, &nd curves 
of small radius, it is seen immediately that a line with the con- 
ditions so unfavouralile, would be one costly to work, and may 
be called ruinous, when (as in the case before us) these bad con- 
ditions predominate over a distance of not less than 34 or 35 
leagues. Another corgideration that withdraws the foreign 
capitalists, is the uncertainty which still exists on the possibility 
of constructing the heavy and most difficult part of the line across 
the sa as well as the part comprehended between Bilbao 
and St, Sebastian. The line per Bilbao, coasting the sea, goes 
further from the provinces of the interior, which could supply it 
with their products, and while it is much longer in its extent, 
accommodates a much smaller tract of country than another 
line, which would enter into serious competition with it (as it 
cannot fall some day to be established) uniting the N and centre 
of Spain with the frontier of France, passing by Pamplona, Al- 
zasua, and St. This second line, the Diario thinks, 


tinued to Madrid, as it will reach that capital in a distance of 
less than 85 leagues, and this consideration is sufficient to pre- 
vent capitalists investing their funds in the line through Biloao. 
A survey, finished short time ago, is said to have been pre- 
sented to the ministry, which traces a line from Irun to Miranda, 
on the So pening by Alzasua, and in which the gradients 
1 in-84, or the radius of the curves be leas than 

This line is also said to present important works of 
cutting from Trun to Alzasua (a distance of 17 leagues), the ex- 
might be considerable, but will not surpass the 

real expense of the line per Bilbao, notwithstanding it has steeper 
and of sialler radins—its length through the 
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further advantage 
8., where larger ed 
"Population.| Th of S. has increased 
= e pop. of 8. has ine 

siderably during the “3 half century, and pi 
larly since the peace of 1815. A ing to a cen- 
sus made by order of government in 1787-8, the 
pop. at that time amounted to 10,043,968. A cen- 
sus was again taken in 1797, when it was found to 
amount to 10,541,221; it js believed, however, that 
the data of this census were underrated, In 1821, 
the Cortes made an effort to obtain®authentie ac- 
counts of the number of inhabitants, which they 
estimated at about 11,500,000. More recently the 
subject has been investigated by Dr. Minano.n the 
4th vol. of his Diccionario Geografico, 0 

tained many original documents, and com: to- 
gether the official returns as deduced from conscrip- 
tion lists, tax-tables, &c., Minano estimated the pop. 
of S.in 1826 at 13,732,172, of which the elements 
were 


* 

Lay inhabitants, + > ‘ 13,490,081 
Clergy, é ri ° 127.845 
Soldiers, 100,732 
Sailors, 14,064 
13,752,172 


Estimating the superficial area of S. at 8,446°52 
German sq. m., or 190,049 English sq. m., the 
average pop. to a square mile throughout the whole 
kingdom in 1829, was 734 nearly ; but little depen- 
dence, we have already seen, can be placed upon 
these returns. The Almanac de Gotha estimated 
the pop. of Spain, in 1833, at only 12,286,941; by 
tables given in the opening of the present article, 
we of Spain in 1548 was estimated at 14,216,219, 
—The Spanish nation consists of four different races, 
Spaniards, Basques, Moors, end Gypsies. 1st, 
iards, who form the majority of the . Celtic, 
Roman, Gothic, Vandal, and Arab blood unite in the 
Spaniard. In the north Gothic, and in the south 
Arabian blood, seems to predominate; and the As- 
turians and Castilians consider themselves more no- 
ble than the inhabitants of Andalusia where the 
Moors held their ground longer. On the whole, the 
Spaniards are a vigorous race. The men are in 
general tall and thin ; their limbs well-propoftioned ; 
their hair is black; their eyes are full of fire, and over- 
shadowed by thick dark eye-brows ; their features 
sharp; their gestures measured and solemn; and 
their complexion a dark yellow. The women are 
of low stature, but well-formed, with glowing eyes, 
dark hair, and a yellow complexion. The 
is proud of his origin, his country, and his religion ; 
but he is indolent through ignorance, and often self- 
ish in the extreme. He is attached to the manners 
and customs of his forefathers; their bull-fights, 
their dances and games, as well as their dress, the 
capa and the redezillas of the men, and the mantilla 
and the basquina of the women, are truly national. 
They have preserved that graceful and 
article of Spanish dress—the mantilla—and resisted 
the introduction of caps and bonne 
is most frequently a thin, black 
street is oftey drawn over the 


of the head, 
popes at 4 of hair. 
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; the rudest is that of Catalonia and the 

eares; the purest and softest that of Castile; the 
latter is also the written lan and that of official 
business, and is in general spoken by the well-edu- 
ited classes~—The Basks or Basques, the descen- 
dants of the ancient Cantabrians, about 490,000 in 
number, live in the Baskish provinces and in Na- 
varre, ‘They have preseryed their ancient manners 
and a are distinguished by an open and 
, r, full of honesty, good nature, love 

of freedom and patriotism. They are a gallant and 
a is, but also a rude and obstinate race; less 
grave than the Castilian, but also less to be depend- 
ed upon. They are addicted to games which require 
y strength, and have a national dance, the zor- 
ticos, and a peculiar kind of bull-fight called novillas. 
Their women are fresher-looking than the Spanish, 
and are equal to the men in cheerfulness and in- 
dus' Phe descendants of the Moors are chiefly 
in the Alpujarras, where many of them have 
remained faithful to the customs of their fathers, 


parently modejares, or Christians.—There 
See sboor ono or 50,000 ies dispersed through- 
out the whole of Spain. They speak a gibberish- 


dialect eaten only to themselves, and are called 
e 


gitanas.— , like the Italians, have been 
celebrated for their abstemiousness with regard to 


meat and drink: perhaps this virtue in both is more 
imaginary 


than real; and where real is perhaps 
more the consequence, of necessity than choice. 
Weet veal axe po Tete domes pat ear wee 
r l nt al mutton d 
in various nee cc must be understood of the 
higher ranks; the diet of the lower classes is ex- 
tremely , consisting eg ~ Ming vegetables, 
such as ic, onions. e is used only 
in small quan‘ ‘ e time of taking air is in 
‘the evening; the heat of mid-day being so intense 
as alinost to ude every s} s of exercise. The 
theatre is to be little frequented. -The chief 
national dances th and 


as high] 
Spanish 
the 


houk-trade is shackled by a censorship and probil 
low standard of intelligence, and the obstinate in 
people, canse the,function of thinking for thém 
more important and more highly regarded here than in more 
vanced countries, In §., upon the construction of each new 
binet, ly ord writers invariably grasp one or two 
lios. ere is scarcely a leading politician in Madrid wl 
as not been an editor or proprietor of some one of the 
journals. In 1852-3 a new law on the press came into 
oe to fom —— imputed ign ie we 
from the nce of juries; nothing prin published 
before the deposit of copies with the governor of Se placa detie 
fiscal of the press; the governor or alcade, in towns where there 
governor, may suspend the publication in the exercise of 
his authority, if he deem it likely to oer d tranquillity. 
Journals, pamphlets, and books, in which the sovereign, the 
royal family, religion or its ministers, are attacked, may be seized 
by the authorities, without the obli of subsequent indict- 
ment, as also may printed publications of any kind, in 
the facts of private life are inserted without the permission 
= interested, although no calamny nor injury may 
ged. Editors of journals mast be 25 years of age, have 
and kept house a year in the locality where they 
the Fs of political and civil rights, pay annually 1,000 
reals direct taxes in Madrid, 800 at Barcelona, 
Granada, Malaga, 


le, Saragossa, or Valenee; and 300 
smaller towns. The courts for the trial of offences this 
law will be formed of magistrates of premier énstance. can - 
not exceef, 3,000, nor be Jess than 1,000 reals. * 

Church establishment.| The religion of 8. is the 
a Bs all ary @ Gatholics, the 
Spaniards are generally consi © most bigoted, 
and, it may safel ty semaines teens 
ignorant. The Crown has not only the nomination 
of archbishops, bishops, and higher itaries, but 
has, since 1753, appointed to the benefices 
also. The archb. of Toledois primate of §., chancel- 
lor of Castile, and, in virtue of his a 
councillor, His revenue, according to the most 
moderate calculation, is £90,000 annually; other 
calculations make it £100,000. There are 8 arch- 
bishops, and 54 titular pve, Calahorra and Cal- 
zada are united under one bi ; Alcala-la-I 
though considered as a ciate has not a titul 
bishop, and Roda has no bishop at all, There 
alsé seven bishops in 
of Alcala, another 
rest act as au 
archb. of Toledo, for instance, has. 

Toledo and one for Madrid. ‘The 
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ge 
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rat The. 35th article declares tha 

pat cabo shall provide, by all suitable means, 
or t ipport of the religious houses, &c., for men, 
that, respect to, those for women, all the 
convent property is at once to be returned to 

e bishops in whose diocese it is, as their repre- 
ontatives.. guarantees the purchasers 


rs of ecclesiastical property, sold | ° 


ler th dispositions existing at the time, in 
ie quiet possession of it, free from all molestation 
part of his holiness or his successors. The 
ion of the clergy and of public worship, as 
the bill of 1849, amounts: to 154,000,000 
reals; but it is computed by parties who have ex- 
e new and the ine stale 
of many of the sums assigned in it, that there will 
be an increase of expenditure under this head of 36 
millions of reals. sf 
The capital of the estates restored or assigned to 
i ipa is estimated as follows: 
ket ‘ Reals, 
Possessions of secular clergy, originally estimated at 2,000,000,000 
Deduct sold. up to Jaly 1844, when the sales 


i 


; (Son demngd (unsold) belonging to the religious 
: of woppen are estimated at 357,184,392 
: There were in 8. in 1839, 122 collegiate 
, governed by dignitaries, and 187 chapters 

an 


d 1,869 minor canons; 


and 19,186 parishes ; 
and 26,499 clergy, without cure of 


rectors of 


3,552 5 in canon law, 546; in 
ther, 9,864 In 56 seminaries or 


Mtr branches of dct on a vino here the 


schools, with 26,275 
with 356,520, and 3,070 girls 
in all, 31,402 schools, with 


1845 the entire 
dministrati 


peninsula and the 
vely divided into 10 
Seville, 





On the 11th of August 1854, after the revolutiona’ 
evenly ie oe See Peas val « 










+ of commerce.—Learn 
societies are numerous, The ate: The 
Academy of Sciences at ; the nga of 
the Fine Arts at Madrid, founded in 1752; the Aca- 
demies of Arts at Seville, Cadiz, Valencia, Sarra- 

and Palma; and the Geographical academ 
oa Se 
4 and six one in the Es- 
curial, two at Valencia, two at Saragossa, and one 
at Toledo, besides those belonging to the different 
universities. The principal botanic gardens are at 
Madrid, iz, Cartagena, and St. Lucar. There 
are a of Natural History, and a Medallic 
collection at Madrid, and observatories at Madrid, 
Isla de Leon, , Terrot, and some other places, 
< ce the time of Charles V. who, 
if he did not dissolve the Cortes or parliament, at 
least eluded their authority, and taught his succes- 
sor, likewise to elude it,.8. has been an absolute mon-, 
. The Cortes were sometimes assembled for 
the sake of form, but they scarcely enjoyed even a 
shadow of r. The occasion on which they 
Siotaeen laaone nee sot det a hin bo . 
a q ing him hom- 
eee 
” they mi ve approbation to the 
sanction. At that. tims. it was ordained 


the Cortes should be re ted by a — 
nent committee, consisting of 8 unneet of whom 
the provinces of Castile should nominate 6; Catalo- 
nia and Majorca, one; Valencia and Aragon, one. 
This committee was to hold office for eight.years ; 
and to it was originally committed the management 
of great part of the taxes; but Alberoni, in 1718, 
transferred the power to the hands of the king; and, 
since that period, the committee had the manage- 
ment of no more money than was necessary to pay 
the salaries of the members. In 1820, an abortive 

ay adnate Cortes. A consti- 
proclaimed ut gave no satisfac- 
d was in 18387, os. constitution 

on the 16th of June, 1837, in 
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y [A 
positions of the law of 20th July, 1837, with 
variations and modifications. The qualifications re- 
quired for electors, under the constitution of 1837, 
were as follows: Thelector must be a Spaniard, 25 
years of age, and domiciled in the . where he 
votes for one year before the electoral lists ure made 
out, and must come in under one of the following 
heads:—1. As paying direct taxes to the amount of 











1,500 rs. per annum, derived from property, or the 
practice of any profession for the e: ercise of which 
the laws require previous studies and examinations. 
3. Tenants of farms, &c., paying 3,000 rs. rent per 
annum. 4. Inhabitants of houses or apa 

paying 2,500 rs. annual rent in Madrid, 1,500 rs. in 
towns of above 50,000 souls, 1,000 rs. sin those of 
20,000 to 50,000, and 400 rs. in all the resti~The 
number of deputies to be elected by each province 
for the congress of Nov. 1854, is declared to be 
as follows:—Alava, 2; Albacete, 5; Alicant, 9; 
Almeria, 7; Avila, 4; Badajoz, 9; Baleares, 7; 
Barcelona, 18; Burgos, 6; ) 7; Cadiz, 9; 
Canaries, 6; Castellon, 6; Ciudad Real, 8; Cor- 
dova, 9; Corunna, 12; Cuenca, 7; Gerona, 6; Gra- 
nada, 11; Guadalajara, 5; Guipuscoa, 3; Huelva, ; 
Huesca, 6;Waen, 8; Leon, 8; Lerida, 4; Logrenh, 
4; Lugo, 10; Madrid, 11; Malaga, 10; Murcia, 8; 
Navarre, 6; Orense, 9; Oviedo, 12; Palencia, 4; 
Pontevedra, 10; Salamanca, 6; Santander, 5; Se- 
govia, 4; Seville, 10; Soria, 3; Foes 7; Te- 
ruel, 6; Toledo, 8; Valencia, 13; Valladolid, 3; 
Vizcaya, 5; Zamora, 5; Zaragoza, 9: total, 349. 
The government declare, in the exposition, that the 
dynastic question is expressly excl from dis- 
cussion : this. if adhered to, wil’ put a in for the 
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present at least, to the schemes of peni 

which some of the als are advocating. 
Revenue.|, The Spanish revenue, once the largest 

in BE , 18 now nearly annihilated. The re 

of 1828 is stated to have amounted to £5, 10, 

raised from various sources. The following are the 

general estimates of expenditure for 1854:— 

: at | 

GENERAL OBLIGATIONS OF THE STATE. 
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Royal family, | 
babe atta wane PRE 


iar er 
. Grace and for of that 8.925,14 
a justice, for expenses meee 





200 reals per annum. 2. Possessing an income of . 













: colonial treasuries, 9 .- , 
d of substitutions (military redemption), A400 
te Se Total, . 1,474,204,522 r, 


Thus the general expenses and income are shown 
to appear on aalevel, there being, indeed, by the 
above estimates, a small surplus ‘of 3,056,628 rs. 
But ‘there is, besides, a budget of extraordinary 

xpenses, estimated at 115,000,000 rs., and which 
is to be raised by loan; 8,000, aif annum, be- 
ing added to the ety expenditure for payment of 
interest and redemption of the principal of the same. 

_ The estimates for 1846 presented to the sdiattnen. 
de anticipated an expenditure estimated as 














volution, if necessi' length ec 
administration to adopt the course 
the commonest observation 


from an ofa paper biishea by the 
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Royal househol : . 48,500,009 reals, eral of customs, that the total amount of customs: 
Gece eee = ci oe eee ee 
i ordi me . ” c export as as import 6p 
OY ES gle ame ve cont. additional duties, aevigetion, poct aad light 
Do, war, 3 + 819,208,056 ,, dues, sales of forfeited goods, and a 
pe IMOVYy 6 85,448,390 ,, other small heads. In 1849 the 
Snkingfonte  . .* roLeao.s90 7 126,266,289 r. giving a 
-Secularelergy and nuns, «108,285,041 of 39,263,162 r. oe 
¥ ——— Debt.) Between the years 1820 and 1826 a sum of 
; Total, —*1,.225,499,920 ,, wras lent to 8. upon liberal terms, by the apttaliats ni 
There are five principal sources of reverme, and | £17,300,000 was leni for the same FoR gp Lor 


we may illustrate them by taking the figures of the | upon the same liberal conditions, In 1834, the irregu 
bud; of for the year ending the of deen 1851. pegs barry id Sires! in the payment of divid 
In that budget the following entries appear as eae searees heme Fag ged 






£3,000.000 







fair play, the finances of his country 


of 8. applicable 

under the title of 

uation and yearly revenue of the 

on hand at the end of May 1841, of the an- 

ves of the sinking fund, of estates and sequestrations, 
, of the property of the secular clergy.” 





of the national pro; 
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all about 2,000,000,000 reals de 
Censos’ and properties omitted for 


- want of sufficient data respecting. 
them, say 90,000,000. 


ee = re rr nner reese. 


y, exclusive of that 
colonies, which are garri ry 
, amounted in 1829 to 78,000 men, but 

in discipline. The effective forces 
in 1841 were estimated at 130,000 men; but of these 


t 








ing from 52 to 82 ged each; 6 corvettes, 
Speer and schooners, 8 pilot-boats, 
cas, &c., and 15 st€amers-of-war, of which 
weré of 350 horse-pawer, one of 300 ditto, one of 
290 ditto, two of 200 ditto, one of 192 ditto, three of 
160 ditto, two of 100 ditto, one of 70, and one of 40 
horse-power. The total number of guns was 721, 
and the vessels were manned by 223 officers, 1,033 
soldiers, and 4,949 sailors. 4 eal 


nog pone Spain re ye Aa to Leg on 
at least 1,000 years before the tian era, yet. it appears, to 
have been only imperfectly known to the Greeks in the time of 
h of thé Phoonicians and : 
pears to have been thé small island of 7artessus near 
| denominated by the Greeks, and now ele eee t 
name seems to have been afterwards extended to the whole # 
of Spain, which at that early period was the Mexico of the 
rians, in the superabundance of the 
ported by these early navigators. was 
Greeks under the name of /beria; but whether it was 
minated by the natives themselves, or whether that 
imposed ujyon it by the Phcenician traders, is uncertain. 
Was a foreign appellation, it might be derived from the 
eber, or from the Syriac or Phoenician ebra or see 
the singular number ‘a passages’ and in the pli e ds,’ or 
‘limits:’ 8. being the limit of Phoenician navi and commer- 
cial enterprise in these early times, or it as marking the 
Bey aitinigtor cto hep dhe yrds ite of 
of a from Gaul across the Pyrenees, 
the time of Polybius, however, the name Jberia could have 
been applied to that part of 5, which is bounded by the a 
nees, the Mediterranean, and the straits of Gibraltar: as the 
were entirely unknown before that 
e Romans, This country was sometimes 
denominived Hesperia by the Greeks, from its western 
in respect of Greece; and esperia Ultima, to distinguish 
Italy, which was also denominated Hesperia : k 
Me is a classical appellation 
eer the western part of our hem: 
by the Romans called Hispania; but 
or 






















nearly one-half were mere provincial militia. The 
was the distribution and force of the Span- 





foreign appellation is brne rnc “2 
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Euric; and overtu the dominion of the Swevi in Galicia. 
Domé the Moors.) In the early part of the 8th cent., the 
pelle Sd the frebiie eeonertioe & rs  Gomnie sie se 

ani @ greater n of the 
in thé N of Africa, at the instigation of Count Julian, who thus 
| to revenge the violation of his daughter Florinda by King 
we a formidable army into Spain. In the battle of 
e valour of the bo 


jee 


from Sicily, this island also came under the 
kings Aragon, who were related to the 
the son-in-law of Pelayo—a favourite her house of the Hohenstaufen | 
—rushed from their mountains, and attacking the | also was united with the 
northern parts of Galicia, rapidly made themselves masters of | Custile took Cordova, Seville, and Cadiz fromthe 
facing star! sated Part of Blscny lid the foroation of the | duriug: the loug Interreguamn stax 
" *, Sul part ‘¥, fow ion of tl luring the long in 
( of tieon, and added to his new monarchy of Asturias, | The transactions of the Christian 
the aig segearct Song the foot of the mountains, In his third cam- | hitherto been confined within the 
exten 


An 


tect i g 
Seek ees 
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iu 


to Spanish historians, up- 
A i met in 758 at the tomb 
an association 


Te 
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shes 
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« ber life, 10 make a solemn vow that 
would visit with punishment offences against what he termed 
Catholic fath, eveut of her succession to the throne. 
the sentences inced by this fearful tribunal 

by the cruelty with which they were exe- 

added foree to the reasons which had 

, to the Inquisition, and all the tribunals of the 
‘in Portugal, Italy, Germany, and France adopted the 
uisition, which was also introduced into 

‘was this institution which chiefly checked a spirited 
nation in the midst of its career of improvement; it 


sri 


epengdy 
int : 


from a country of which it was a native; and 
silence and inactivity of the grave on the mind of 
which seemed more perhaps than any other in Europe 
been created with a natural disposition to cheerfulness 
to a calculation which Llorente gives ih 

in Spain, the number of its victims 

to 1808 amounted to the fearful number of 341,021! 
1,912 were burned alive; 17,659 in effigy; and upon 

; but the tortures inflicted 

ring their trials, for the purpose of 

horrible for description! *'The 

and Isabella was better distinguished by high 

Ximenes himself made a campaign in North 
Ferdinand completed whut all the efforts of former kings 
centuries been unable to effect—the total ‘subju- 
power in Spain, which he effected by the 
renada, after an arduous contest of eight years. 
Gonsalyo de Cordova, he also subjected a large 
@ Neapolitan dominions. But the event of this 
exercised most influence not only in 8., but in 
le world, was the discovery of America by Christopher 
That daring navigator, though only sup- 

with three small vessels, after a navigation of 
uanahani gone of the Antilles. In the zenith 
Ferdinand and Isabella formed an alliance with 
betrothing their daughter Joan to 

of the Nether- 
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is, of the richest « 
TaS. \6lanEsteatihiaaks co 
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expulsion 
sixths of her commetce and manufactures to 
uced the public revenue from 30,000,000 to 14,000, ¢ 
nder Philip IV. who reigned from 1621 to 1665, ; 
severely oppressed by Wie Span’ 
bonds by a happil 


independence of the new republic, which 8. was obli; 
cognise in the peace of Westphalia in 1648. Dnring the Th 

* war France acted against 8. which was allied to Austria; and 
this struggle was not even terininated by the Westphalian peace, 
but continued till the peace of the Pyrenees concluded on the 
7th of November 1659, in which Roussillof& and P were 
ceded to France, and the marriage of Louis XTV, with a princess 
of Spain concerted. Philip IV. was succeeded by his weak son 
Charles IL, who reigned from 1665 to 1700, during which time 
the seh pe fell Into decdy under an adjninistration ever waver- 
ing in its principles. Three successive wars with France viah 
severally and ingloriously concluded by the treaties of Aix 
Chapelle in 1668; Nimeguen in 1679; and Ryswick in- 5 
After long hesitation whether to institute the archduke ( 
of Austria, or Philip of Anjou, his heir, Charles, to prevent the 
division of the Spanish monarchy which*had been Lintip sf 
England. Holland, and France, decided in his testament for the 
latter, Louis XIV. recognised be eae as king of Spain; 
but the heuse of Austria advan claims on the ery 
whilst William IIL, king of England, and stadtholder of the 
Netherlands, urged a partition. From these contending claims 
and views arose the Spanish war of Succession. lasted 
thirteen years. Philip V. by the peace of Utrecht and Basle re- 
mained in ssion of 8. and the colonies belonging to it; but 
Belgium, Naples, Sicily, and Milan were resigned to Austria; 
Sardinia to Savoy ¢ and Minorca and Gibraltar to England. Upon 
the marriage of Philip with his second wife, Elisabeth Farnese, 
Cardinal Alberoni, a native of Parma, was placed ajthe head of 
affairs, The cardinal organized a better interior administration ; 
bat in su ng Fi isabeth’s plan to procure for her sons an inkeri- 
tance in Italy, which scheme was foiled by the intervention of the 
other Evgopean powers, Alberoni wrought his own downfall, 8, 
refused to ratify the peace of Utrecht, and in 1717 surprised Sicily 
and Sardinia, and threatened Naples. But a 1. of Eng- 
land offered to guarantee the peace, and the British fleet de. 
feated the Spanish at Cape Passaro in 1718, while 6,000 Aus- 


0 ays of Onasier 1. Though 4 aun Cathatle he 
ie nor allowed inquisition 
to interfere with them. Bile sriention to tnantatoleat 


metce also not otily diffused greater am ‘ye ion 
hme, bat nd conierably to is revenuen, In this he 
an rdi~ 


imitated with zeal and success by 
nand VE. and Charlee IT. Under the latter the 
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cent, by Jervis, and Minorca and 

the British. S. now declared war agains? 

on the of February 1801; but 

led on with much vigour, and was 

adajoz, in which Portugal ceded to 8, 

The first consul refused to ratify this 

and thus accelerated the conclusion of the peace of, Amiens 
with England in 1802, in which the colonies of 8,, with the ex- 
of the Island of Trinidad, were restored. Previous to 

this transaction, the — of Parma, son-in-law of Charles IV., 
had been recognised king of Etruria; and Parma and Lonisiana 
given to France. Wen, in 1803, the struggle between France 
and id was renewed, 8, endeavoured to preserve its neu- 
was ied to pay large subsidies to France— 

in seized four of its ships returning from Amer- 

“ lared between the two coun- 
tries. In this contest the combined French and Spanish fleets 
suffered a heavy loss by the memorable battle of Trafalgar, 
fought on the 21st of October 1805. In autumn 1806, when Na- 
: was engaged in war with Russia, 8, armed against him; 
after the battle of Jena, she was necessitated to conceal her 


ja, and Russia, when a mysterious 
Pe omer of the prince of Asturias against his father—imputed 
by aniards to the machinations of Godoy, a man com- 
pletely subservient to ay ge a ngger Napoleon with a new 
pretence for i the of the royal family of 8. 
‘he palace of Godoy, who was known to have entered into a 
treaty with Napoleon for the partition of Portugal, was as- 
sailed in the night of the 17th of March by a furious mob, while 
French troops were rapidly advancing upon the capital; and, 
on the 19th March, Charles IV. was compelled to abdicate the 
crown “in of his very dear son," Ferdinando Carlos. Na- 
a of course, refused to recognise the new king Ferdinand 
» but invited him to an interview at Bayonne. Meanwhile 
Marat entered Madrid, and a sort of military go’ ent was 
established in the metropolis. Napoleon having got F. 
is him to the cession extorted from his 
the mockery 
at an end, the whole See ag family of 8, were ordered to be sent 
into the interior of The 2d of May had been fixed on for 
the departure of the queen of Etruria and her brother for Bayonne, 
and it was among the agitated > pe of Madrid, that 
Antonia, the president o! 
Iso been b 


broth king of Spain and the Indies, 
teed to him the and integrity of his 
of the world. No sooner, however, 

yonne known, pecs x the pop. flew.to 


but 
) the elty. gree Dy now sum 
Notable, a be sty it, to be held at Bayonne, and on the 6th 
‘June, named his ragrie 


TATE TE 


with a cruelty which the 
Borgo, and Count Guilleminot, endeavoured 

















woollen fabrics, and leather, fo e ‘ch 
of local manufacture. The port? from its 
es rrangee portbomdenet Ses peek e im 







oa of communication with Bo: “Te 
8. the most commercial town in the empire. J 
fords excellent anchorage, and is divided into two 
parts, distinguished a8 an outer and inner “In 
the vicinity of the town are several mi ! 

y tro owes its foundation to a pal- 
ace; erected in the locality in 303 by the emperor 


erwroorases - 









© in Dioclesian, the ruins of which are still to be seen 
ether. @m. NNE. It was taken by the Venetians in 
ho 1124, and fortified; but the situation of the town 


as a military — being unfavourable, its forti-' 
fications have been allowed to fall to decay. 
SPALDING, a parish and market-town in Lin- 
colnshire, 835 m. SSE of Lincoln, and 100 m. N of 
London. Area 12,070 acres. Pop. in 1881, 6,497; 
in 1851, 8,829. The church is a beautiful 
structure with a handsome spire. ,The town, 
is a place of great antiquity, is situated on the river 
Welland, by which it is nearly surrounded, in the 
midst of a fenny district remarkably well-drained. 
* peare is : ny eee oem are clean, a = mee jpertAne 7) 
le jence of the country. - t a spacious market-place, and a su 
cuton i ange ony. an nine | yc bullt own-hall, Tt a tneber of the port 
basis of the traditional liberties of the nation. ‘Sth, The supreme | Of Boston, and since the Welland has been made 
navigable, has carried on a considerable trade; 
barges of from 40 to 60 tons burden, coming up to 
the centre of the town, where there are convenient 
uays afd spacious storehouses. 8., however, de- 
rives its chief support from agriculture and grazing. 
Large quantities of hemp and flax are grown in the 
neighbourhood. The house-of-correction for the di- 
vision of Holland, stands in an 
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jon thoug! it to respect it. 8d. The maintenance of a 
and a standing army as the defence and buckler 


ey of the state as being the only means to avoid 
the dissolution of society and the dishonour of the revolution. 
6th. The liberty of the press, the liberty of the tribune, the irre- 
‘movability of the and ministerial responsibility for the 
and the future. 7th. Individual liberty and the 

of every man’s house—the first and most worthy 


conquest of a free 
Authorities.) ‘3 Journey through Spain in 1786-7. 
Lond. 1 8 vols. 8vo.—lementos de la Geogr de Espanna 


t D. Isidoro de Antillon. Madrid, 1808, 8vo,—Geo- 


moderna descr. de las Prov. de por D. 8. is one of the po tag -plnots in the election of 


members for the parts esteven and Holland. 
SPALDWICK, a parish in Huntingdonshire, 4 
m. NNE of Kimbolton. Area 1,690 acres. Pop. in 
1831, ; in 1851, 464. ' 
SPALMADORE ISLANDS, a group of iskands 
ptr. f in Asia, in the pash, of Anatolia, and 
of Soglah, near the NE coe SS Scio, 
the channel by which that islaiid is se 
the continent, in N lat. 88° 32’, and E long. 26° 17’. 
eee Ss ee ae 
SPALT, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of Mid- 
dle Franconia, 4 m. NW of Pleinfeld, on the r. 
bank of the Rezat. It is enclosed by walls which 






The publication commenced in 1845, and the 


¢ e Historico Espana y Posesiones de 
Ultramar, D, Pesusl Madox, in ‘16 large volumes, has just 
1611 ee volume made its appearance in August 1854, 
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SPANCEL-HILL, a village nated for its horse- 
ome oped of Clooney, co. Clare, 33 m. NE of 


mnis. 
SPANDAU, a fortress of Prussia in the r. of 
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town, with its principal front to the market-place. , 
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r2, or TcnikoTax, an 
of which it is the mos? 
herly, E of the island of Yeso. 
It is 90 m. in length from NE to SW, and is 30 m. 
inbreadth. It is mountainous, and contains several 
lakes and streams of good water. Foxes and sabl 
are numerous, and the coasts abound with fish. I 
inhabitants subsist chietly on’ the produce of their 


nee 

SPANGENBURG, a town of Hesse-Cassel, capi- 
tal of a bail., in the prov. of Lower Hesse, circle and 
5 m. E of Melsungen, on the Pfiefe and Esse. Pop. 
in 1840, 2,088. It has 2 churches, an hospital, and 
an ancient nae” now used as a state-prison; and 
contains extensive manufactories of linen, cloth, and 
other woollen fabrics, and cutlery, ‘ 

SPANISH-BAY, or Sypyey Hanrnovr, a bay on 
the NE coast of Cape Breton, in N lat. 46° 20’, and 
W long. 60° 40’. It has a narrow entrance, but 
forms within a considerable expanse, and divides 
eon both of which are navigable a distance 
of 9 m., and form a safe port. The town of Sydney 
ison the E branch. 

SPANISH-COVE, a tiny and open bay, in the p. 
of Kilmoe, co. Cork, on the SE side of the penins 
which terminates in Mizen-head. 

SPANISH-POINT, a headland in the p. of Kil- 
farboy, co. Clare, on the S side of the entrance of 
Liseanor bay, 5? m. 8 of Hagg’s Head. 

SP. , or Pourrta-p’'Espacna. See 
Porv-or-Sparn. 


SPANWSHTOWN, or SantiaGo-ps-La- Vee, the 
capital of the island of Jamaica, in the co. of Middle- 
sex, and parish of St. Catherine, 10 m. direct dis- 
tance E of Kingston, in a fine plain, on the*r. bank 
of the Cobre, which is here crossed by a fine iron- 
i and about 6 m. from the entrance of that 
into the sea. Pop. 6,000. ° The greater num- 
of the streets ae narrow and ill-paved. The 
chiefly only one story in height, but 

and 'y finished. The pee 2a 
are the government house, with a fine 
colonnade and garden, and the legis- 
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mar 

lative hall, under ma peiniyis of which is a marble 
statue of Admiral ey. It has also a handsome 
parish church. This town was founded by Diego, 
son of Christopher Columbus, in 1520. It has re- 

cently been connected by railway with Kingston. 
- SPANNBERG, a town of Austria, in the prov. of 
ae Austria, circle of Korneuburg, on the Sulbach. 
; in the . of 
29 m; E of Gaeta. 


es. 
yin the dio. and 
of North 


in 1840, 600.—Also a Moe of 
callnied sei Tikes Dol Springfield. mers Berg 
i r 13 1m. eld. —. a 
lage of Buchanan co., in the state of Missouri, on 
the head-waters of Bee creek of Platte river, 157 m. 
NW of Jefferson city.—Also a village of Sussex co., 
in the state of New Jersey, on the W: “river, 
and 56 m. N by E of Trenton.—Also a } 
village of ee co., in the state of New 


in 


208 m. W of Albany, drained a small stream 
flowing N into Hemlock lake. surface is level 
and the soil fertile: Pop. of 1,372.—Also 


a bre: a of White co., in the state ssee, on 
Calfkiller creek, 75 m. ESE of Nashville. Pop, in 
1840, 350.—Also a village of Conecuh in- 
Ps gpm deny ode 5 Sc SA, OF 
ler creek, . 100.—Also a township. 
Westmoreland co., the state of ’ 
Pop. 632.—Also a township of Noble co., in the 
state of Indiana. Pop. 245. ee eh 
SPARTANBERG, a district in the N plitt of the 
an 


ib 


Union and §) 
face, but is very fertile. Pop. in 1840, 23, 

1850, 26,400. ¢ village is at the terminus 
U. and 8. railway, 80 m. NW of Columbus. 


in 1840. 5 A 
SPARTEL (Carr), a high h 

in the prov. of Fez, a little to 

Of Cape Trafalgar. "This prom 

0 . ontory, 

the Nw extremity of Africa, 

range of basaltic columns rivalling in 

the Giant’s causeway. 
SPARTIVENTO (Cars), a headland 

in the prov. of Calabria- district 

SSW of Gerace, at the 8 
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Promontorium of ancients.— Also a 





SPE 704 
SPEAR (Carr), a headland forming the most | 5,910 Parisian ft. above sea-level, and forms the 
easterly wi of d, in*the of | h Peat summit of the Sch ve 


Avalon, a little-to the SE of St. John, in N lat. 47° 
81’ 22”, and W long. 52° 37° 50", 
SPECCHIA-DE-PRETT, a town of Naples, in the 
. of Terra-d’Otranto, district and 23 m. ESE of 
Gallipoli and cant. of Ruffano, ona hill. Pop. 
Pome Tt has@wo convents, an hospital, and an 
ms-house. ; 


 SPECCHIAGALLONE, ¢ village of Naples, in the 
cit mn Sina Ta he 
Gallipoli and cant, o' glia, in a plain. Pop. 
820. Saekes a church and a chapel. 

_ SPECHTSHAUSEN, 4: village of Prussia, in the 
proy. of Brandenburg, rave of Potsdam and circle 
of Ober-Barnim, 11 m. WNW of Freyenwalde, and 
24m. NE of Berlin, on the Schwarze. Pop. 160. 


It has a mill. s ; 
SPECK ABRTS, acommune of Belgium, in the 
prov, of E. Flanders and dep, of Lede. Pop. 168. 
SPECTACLE ISLAND, an island of New South 
Wales, in the co. of Northumberland, on the Hunter, 
to the E of Moscheto island.—Also an island of 
Vey Diemen’s Land, in Frederick Henry or North 


bay. 

SPECTAKEL, a small mining village at the con- 
fluence of the Kousil and Schaap rivers, in Little 
Namaqualand, in South Africa, 20 m. NE of Kam- 

a. Copper is mined here, and the whole vici- 
. if womnle in surface indications of that mineral : 
the green carbonate of me boiling out, as it 
otsiebonah the gneiss rocks in all directions.” 
Bain reports, under date June 1854, that 

the 


ral physical appearance of Namaqualand is, 
on the whole, not unlike that of the neighbourhood 
‘Down, “only the mountains of the former 
are granite and gneiss, while the latter are clay- 
slate and sandstone; we have the same ranges of 
mountains running parallel to the coast, with the 
same sandy plains intervening. Without some 
i mts in the roads,” adds Mr, Bain, 
the mining companies never can advance. Hun- 
dreds of tons of ore are now lying at the different 
mines which the proprietors cannot get conveyed 
to the coast at any price. ‘The distance from Hon- 
bay to Kamaggas is between 30 and 40 m., 
being 7, a level sandy flat.—To 
make this plain available for easy transport, a line 
of tramway for horse-traction might be laid down 
on economical principles, and might, in time, be ex- 
tended to Spectakel, where a road can be made 
seme ‘bok, or = Shaap 
towards Sboth of which lines are 
for the mining districts. When these im- 
are effected, the transport would not 
j ‘to one-third of its present price, and much 
v8 ‘ore which is now thrown away would be- 
come available for e tion.” 
~ SPECYMIER, or Sricimenia, a town of Poland, 
in the woiwodie and 36 m. NW of Kalisch, on the 1. 
bank of the Warta. 
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PEERINGEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant and dep. of Vo ia 175. 
‘Area 1,903 


SPEETON, a cha i ‘in the p. of 


Yorkshire, 44 m. Bridlington. 

acres. Pop-in 1831, #11; in 1851, 150. pet 

«© SPET a of Switzerland, in the cant. 
of Appenzell, 3 m. of Trogen, at the foot of 


the oplinsery. Pop. 2,500. 

SPEIGHTSTOWN, a town and port of Barba- 
oes, in the xo of St. Peter’s, on the W be 
m. N of Bridgetown, in N lat. 13° 14’, and. 
long. 59° 46", It comprises 350 well-built 8, 
forming 4 broad and regular streets, and has a fine 
church, and 2 good forts. It formerly‘ bore the 

name of Little Bristol. 

SPEIR’S TURNOUT, a village of Jefferson eo., 
in the state of Georgia, U. 8., on the N side of Wil- 
liamson’s Swamp creek, and on the Central Georgia 
railroad, 49 m. E by S of Milledgefille. 

SPEKE, a township in the p. of Childwall, co.- 
— of Lancaster, 7 m. of Prescot. Area 

492 acres. Pop. in 1831, 514; in 1851, 534. 

SPEL-CAPPEL, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant and dep, of Merchtein. Pop, 254, 

SPELDHURST, a parish of Kent, 3 m. of 
Tonbridge-Wells, intersected by a branch of the 
ba sf Area 3,947 acres. Pop. in 1851, 2,839, 

SPELLO, a town of the Papal states, in the de- 
leg. ande 18 m, SE of Perugia, on the road from 
Florence to Rome. Pop. 2,000, It is built amphi- 
theatrically on a hill, on the summit of which is a 
fine promenade, It contains the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, and several other antiquities, 

SPELONCATO, a town of Corsica, in the arrond. 
and 12 m. E of Calvi, at the foot of lofty mountains. 
ir = 820. ® 

PELSBURY, a parish in Oxfordshire, 14 m, NW 
of Oxford, comprising the hamlets of Dean, Ditch- 
ley, Fubwell, and Taston. Area 3,900 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 609; in 1851, 578, 

SPENCER, a county in the SW part of the state of 
Indiana, U. §., comprising an area of 408 sq. m., 
drained by Anderson’s, Little Piggeon, Big Sandy, and 
Little Sandy creeks. The surface is generally hilly, 
and the soil chiefly black loam, Pop. in 1840, 6,305; 
in 1850, 8,616. Its capital is Stockport.—. a 
county in the NW part of the state of Ken’ 
gone ng an area of 125 sq. m., drained by the 
fork of Salt river and its branches. The surface is 
lovel, and the soil generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 
6,581; in 1850, 6,842. Its capital is Taylorsville, 
—Also a village of Owen co., in the state of In- 
diana, on the r. bank of the W fork of White river. 
Pop. in 1840, 875; in 1850, 300.—Also a to 
and village of Worcester co., in the state of 
sachusetts, 48m. W by 8 of Boston, It bende 
surface, watered by branches of Chia 
intersected by the 
of Boston. Pop. 
Also a township 
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“Althorpe’s isles—Also a 








Guinea, 
strait, in N lat. 0° 50’, and E 
rn , 4 181" 24.—Alo the 8 point of Hermite islaad 
orn. 
NCER’S GULF, a large gulf on the ‘coast of 

i i Spencer on the 
E, and Cape 3; with a breadth 
at its entrance of 50 m., which is partly occupied b 
clusters of small islands, of which Thistle’s island, 
situated near the W shore, is the most considerable, 
Beyond ee i which is 26 m. within the en- 
trance, the “ increases in width to upwards of 62 
m, It terminates in a narrow serpentine 
creek toate ff of 60 leagues from the entrance. 
The tides do not rise more than 6 or 8 ft. within 
this 2d 

SPENCERPORT, a village of Monroe co., in, the 
state of New York, U.S., on the Rochester, Lockport, 
and Ni Falls railway, 10 m. W of Rochester, 
and on the Erie canal. Pop. in 1850, about 400. 

SPENCERTOWN, a village of Columhja co., in 
the state of New York, U, 8., 27m. SSE of Albany. 

. in 1840, 200; in 1850, 250. 

PENCERVILLE, a village of De-Kalb co., in 

the state of Indiana, U. S., on the r. bank of the St. 
J h’s river of the Maumee. 
THORNE, a parish and township in the 
N. R. of Yorkshire, 1m. NE of Middleham, com- 
prising the townships of Bellerby and Harmby, be- 
sides that of 8. Area 4,680 acres. Pop. 796. 

SPERENBERG, a village of Prussia, in fhe prov. 
of Brandenburg, regency of Potsdam, and circle of 
Teltow-Storkow, 7 m. SSW of Zossen, on a small 
lake. Pop. 280. It has quarries of gypsum. 

SPERLING, a vies of Prussia, in the regency 
of Gumbinnen, and circle of Angerbury. Pop. 800. 

SPERLINGA, a market town of Sicily, m the 
prov. and 49 m. NW of Catania, district and cant. 
and 4 m. W of Nicosia. On an adjacent height is a 
good fortress. 

SPERLONGER, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
the Terra-di-Lavoro, district and 9 m. W of 
Gaeta, and cant. of Fondi, on a hill bathed by the 
Tyrrhenian sea. Pop. 1,280. It has 4 churches. 
SPERNAL, a parish in Warwickshire, 3m, N by 
W of ong on the oy tah ay Area 1,090 
acres. 831, 95; in 1851, 106. 

SPERNIN MOUNTAINS, a range of lofty moun- 
tains in the cos. of Tyrone and Londonderry. It 
the mutual border ofthe two 
























on the NW coast, at the | bouch 
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SPESSART, or 








t summit, the Geiersberg, has an 

PES A inet tn Geenaees ws off the 
n , off 

coast of ayienl, USS. and 6 mS ‘oo 

ure of uehanna. a 


SPESUTIE ISLAND, an island of Harford ¢ 
in the state of Maryland, U. 8., in Chesapeake me 


“'SPETCHLEY, « parish in Worcegterehine on 
a parish in 8m. 
E by § of Worcester, in the line of the ighas 
and Gloucester railway. Area 779 acres. Pop, in 
1801, 127; in 1851, 166. , 


rish in the co. of Dorset, 3 













SPETISBURY, a 
m. SSE of Blandford-Forum, on the SW bank of the 








Stour. Area 2,148 acres, Pop. in 1851, 660. 
SPEURTDRIESCH, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of East Flanders, and dep. of Oordighem. 


7 404, 

PEXHALL, a parish in Suffolk, 2 m. NNW of 

Halesworth, watered by a branch of the Blythe, 

Area 1,484 acres. Pop. in 1831, 197; im 1851, 196. 
SPEY, one of the principal rivers of Seotland. 

























draining a portion of the ancient province of 
Moray, and onging 40 the modern counties of In- 
verness, Moray, and It is the second Seot- 


tish stream for the volume of its water and the ter- 
ritorial extent of its basin; and it possesses fame for 
rapidity and some other properties of Highland 
rivers; but it holds only a middle rank for scenie 
character, and a remarkably inferior one.for utility. 
‘It rises in the braes of noch, close on the wa- 
ter-shed with Lochaber, 6 m. from Loch-La 


Less than a mile below its source it expands into 
ny lake, called Loch-Spey, whence it is popularly 
said to have its origin. Its course, for 37 m., mea- 
suring in a straight line, is wholly in Inyerness- 
shire. Over that distance it runs 15 m. ea: 
and 22 north-eastward; receives, on its 1. bank, the 
Markie, the Calder, and 6 or 7 other considerable 
rivulets; and on its r. the Truim, the Tromie, the 
Feshie, and numerous minor streams. In the parish 
of Kingassie it averages from 80 to 100 ft. in 
breadth, varies from 2 to 16 ft. in and moves 
at the mean rate of about 3 m. in the ; in Alvie 
p- it expands into Loch-Inch, is partly gentle and 
petty ime ous, and has a mean of about . 

50 ft. er the next 30 m. of its course, still , 
paring * a straight line, its direction 
ate ; and cee. Coe sees 15, or from a 

idge to the Mora at Garmouth, wi 
the north. tY ceaaieas on its 1, bank, the Drina: 
2} m. above Grantown; and, on its r., 


at Abernethy, the seal at Ballindalloch, and i 
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Fiddich, below ie. 
measured in straight lines, is 
sured al of 





rapid; nor does it show an 
phir ageeding gg Peay pi 

our large rivers ; ternations of ¢ 
flood being ete and sudden, Thec 
pepe 
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‘SPEYERRACH, See Srimenacn: ¢ 
SPEYMOUTH, a parish at the NE corner of 
Morayshire, bounded on the E by the Spey. It con- 
tains the villages of Garmouth, and Boat- 
of-Bog. Kingston, situated between Garmouth and 














under ground, and 208 m. cross ia, This line 
of 6 copper-wires, and 12 iron wires; and weighs 8 
tons per mile length. The Mediterranean electric 



















the sea, and peculiarly entitled from its position to | telegraph, of which thg first submarine vhas - 


bear the name of the p., has, with the exception of |'#ius been laid down, was —— . Brett, 
three or four houses, built since 1810, had a pop. in | in the je ow of 18538, for the purpose of joining 
1831, of 200. Pop. of p. in 1851, 1,898. Africa Burope, with the intention of pushing 

SPEZET, a commune of France, in the dep. of | eastward.thence, either by land, or via Malta, so as 
the Finistere, cant. and 9 m. SW of Carhaix. Pop. | to unite ultimately with Men tg) 
ons. 









in 1846, 2,782. bing established in our Indian 

SPEZZANO- ALBANESE, or Spezzanetio, a | advantages of forthwigh connecting Malta with the 
town of Naples, in the prov. of Calabria-Citra, dis- | continent and England, by means of tele are 
trict and 12 m. SSE of Gastrovillari, in a plain, be- | too evident ‘to require demonstration... 
tween the Crati and Coscile. Pop. 1,660. It has 
three churches. 

SPEZZANO-GRANDE, a town of Naples, in 
the . of Calabria-Citra, district and 7 m. ENE 
of at the foot of the Apennines. Pop. 
chiefly Albanians, 1,540. It has 3 churches and a 

" it. 







ma 
be connected by under-ground wires with Alexan- 
dria, and Alexandria might be placed in connexion 
with Bombay, which is already in telegraph con- 
nexion with Caleutta. Such communication, more- 
over, if taken from Cape Bona to Magta, would afford 
facilities for instantly transmitting orders to Sar- 
-dinia and Tunis for supplies, and thereby obviate 
the recurrence of the garrison being run short of 
provisions from want of consideration on the part 
of the commissariat. Mr. Brett has obtained'a 
concession from the French and Sardinian govern- 
ments for the purpose of laying the telegraph from 
Spezzia to Bona, via Corsica and Sardinia, for which 
the Sardinian government guarantees 5 per cent, for 
50 years an 3,000,000 franes, and the French govern- 
ment 4 per cent. on 4,500,000 f. 
SPHAGIA, an island of Greece, near the W coast 
of Greece, stretching across the entrance to the be; 














SREZZIA, Sersat, or Trearenos, an island of 
Greece, forming a hypodiocese of the same name, 
in the archiipeln , at the entrance to the gulf of 
Napoli, 12 m. Ww of the island of Hydra, in N 
lat. 87° 15’ 25”, and E long. 23° 9’ 26".. Pop. 6,000. 
It is abont 4 m. in length from N to 8, and 3 rm. in 
breadth; and. is. separated from the continent by a 
channel not e: ng 14 m. in breadth. It con- 
sists chiefly of naked rocks, its herbage affording 
but scanty subsistence to the few goats which are 
found upon it, with here and there a patch of soil, 











which by dint of careful cultivation has been ren- 
dered extremely fertile. On the E coast is a small 
fishing village of the same name, with a good road- 
stead. The Spezziotes are noted for their piracies. 
In 1778 they took part with the Russians against 
the Turks. To the SEpof Spezzia-is a small island 
distinguished as Spezzia-Poulo. 
SPEZZIA (La), a town of Sardinia, capital of the 
prov. of Levante, in the gov. and 54 m. SE of Ge- 
noa, on a height at the head of.a gulf of the same 
Pop. in 1838, 9,796. It is well laid out, and 
tolerably well-built, and possesses one of the best 
and safest ports in the Mediterranean. Between two 
rocky points, on each of which is a fortress, is the 
fasavetto for the’ port of Genoa. Its advantageous 
situation renders 8. a place of considerable trade. 
the environs are numerous country houses sur- 


nearly 5 m. in length from NNW to SSE, and about 
# of a mile in breadth. This island, the Sphacteria 
of the ancients, is noted as having afforded anasylum 
to 420 Spartans, after the loss of a naval en ment 
at the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 
SPHAKIA, a town and port of the island of Can- 
dia, on the 8 coast, capital of a district of the same 
name, 24 m. 8 of La Canée, and 57 m. WSW of 
Candia. The district is covered with high and in- 
pH age es some re Mora are gi 
with snow during the greater _ e year, - 
ley, corn, oil, honey, wax, and cheese are its chief 
productions. The Sphakiotes are active and indus- 
trious, and live under the government of a chief 
elected by themselves, whose only acknowledgment 
of allegiance to the Porte consists in the payment 
of a small annual tribute. i 
SPIANO, a village of Naples, in the prov, of the 
Principato-Citra, district and 7 m. N. of no, 
and cant. of 8. Severino, on a mountain... Pop. 
1,010. " ad 
SPICER’S PEAK, a summit of New South Wales, 
in the district of Clarence river, near the source 0 
the Condamine river. chs gh 
SPICH, a village of Prussia, in the prov, of the 
pe regency of Cologne and circle of Sieg. . Pop. 


SPICHEL. See Esricnen (Care). 
SPICHTESTRAET, a commune / 
the prov. of W Flanders and dep. 

PIDDAL, « hamlet and a &shing harbe 


of Moyetllen, co. Galwa, 
mW by 8 of Galway 










































of Navarino, in N lat. 36° 54’, E long. 21° 38% tas z 









































on the fourth side it is connected with #] 
Pindus. In the Greck rising in 1864, | 
a military point of view, than eith 
or Metzovo, formed a of the 
ae beer fo not without considerable 
lodged from it. Peary 
SPILIMBERGO, a town of Austrian’ Italy, on 
the r. bank of the Tagliamento, 14 m. W of | 
Pop. 3,500. It has ufactories of silk. 
ILIMBERTO, a village of the d of 
dena, on the river Panaro, 8 m. SE of Mo cy 
SPILSBY, a parish and market-town in the soke 
of Bolingbroke, county of Lincoln, 30 m. E by § of 
Lincoln, Area of p. 2,340 acres. Pop. in 1801, 982; 
in 1831, 1,384; in 1851,.1,461.—The town, which 
consists of four streets diverging from a i 
square, stands upon an eminence commanding an 
extensive view to the SE, over a wide tract of j : 
bounded by the ocean. The house-of-correction for | 
the division, with the sessions-house adjoining, is . 
situated close to the town. 58. is a polling-station 
in the election of members for the parts of Lindsey. 
SPILSBY, a small island on the $ coast of Few fan 
Holland, in Spencer’s gulf. { 
SPINALONGA, a small port and citadel on the 
NE coast of the island of Candia, ongthe W part of 
the gulf of Mirabel, in N lat. 35° 17’, 30 m. E of 
Candia. } 
SPINAZZOLO, a town of Naples, in the prov. — 
and 42 m. SW of Bari, nearthe source of the Locone. — } 
Pop. 4,600. sh 
SPINCOURT, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Meuse, 48 m. NNE of Bar-le-Duc. Pop. 500. 
SPINDLESTONE, a township in the p. of Bam-  ; 
brough, Northumberland, 23 m. E by S of Belford. 
Pop. in 1831, 101; im 1851, 143. | 
: 
i 






nang, on the slppe of a hill near the |. bank of the 
Bommerlauter. Pop. 550. It has a vinegar work. 

SPIEGELSTRANTE, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of E. Flanders and dep. of Ertvelde. Pop. 
Fire OPED 208 


oe pars See Bruyy. 
SPIETZ, or Srrez, sae ob Switzerland, in the 
cant. of Bern, on the SW shore of the lake of Thun, 
21m. SSE of Bern. Pop. 2,115, Protestants. 
SPIGNO, a town of Continental Sardinia, in the 
duchy of Montferrat, prov. of Acqui, on the Valla 
near its junction with the Bormida, in a en 
situation, 8m. WNW of Nayi. Pop. 2,667.—Also 
a town of Naples, in the Terra-di-Lavoro, 25 m. E 
of Terracina. Pop. 1,400. It has paper-mills and 


PSPIKE ISI 

SP. ISLAND, an island in the p. of Great 
Island, co, Cork, on the W side of Cork harbour, N 
by W of the entrance of that harbour, and about a 4 
m. § of Cove. @lt has an area of 180 acres; and lies 
in such a position as to protect the deep and capa- 
cious sin sre of Cove from $8 winds and the fury 
of the sea, and to contribute largely to render that 
noble basin completely landlocked. In 1791, Fort 
Westmoreland battery, intended to mount nn 





was commenced to be erected upon the island; in 
1806, the barracks were built; and since that period, 
the works intended for the fortification of the island 
have received various accessions. Pop. of the island 
in 1831, 205. In 1847, this island was fiyst used as 
a depot for criminals, when the Irish gaols were 
overcrowded with convicts. Three years afterwards 
the depot was arranged on a comer footing, and 
the convicts were put to the labour of constructing 
fortifications on the island, and levelling the hard 
rocky ground inside the ramparts. The island is 
now useg as a general prison, to which all convicted 
peony sentenced to.transportation, in any part of 

land, were first sent, and left to labour on the 
works till an opportunity offered to send, them to 
Van Diemen’s Land; under the recent alteration in 


SPINETO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of San- 
nio, cant. and 4m. W of Baranello. _ Pop. 2,150. 

SPINONE (Lago), a lakg.of Astrian Lombardy, 
the 


in the prov. and 15 m. ENE of Bergamo, to 
of Lake Iseo, in the Val-Cavallina. It discharges 


the law of transportation, however, it is likely that | itself by the Cherio into the Oglia. a 4 
they will pass the whole, or at least a large portion SPINOSO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of | 
of their period of pynishment, on the island. There | Basilicato, cant. and 6 m. ENE of Moliterno, Pop. 


2,600. im 
SPIRDING-SEE, a lake of East Frome eee, 
of Gumbinnen, 75 m. SE of Konigsberg. It is about 
12 m. in length from E to W, and 4 m, in. breadth, 
and contains four small islands. It abounds in, lam 
preys, and such other fish as are found in 
and muddy water. It discharges itself by the Pisch 
which issues from its § extremity into the Narew.. 
SPIRE, Srryer, or Spma, an ancient town of Ba- 
varia, situated at the confluence of the Spi 
and the Rhine, 12. m_ § of Mannheim, and 16 m. 
NE of Landau, in N lat. 49° 19’, E long, 8° 26%. 
Pop. 9,300, ly Catholics, partly Protestants. 
It, is a walled town, and was. at one time spies 
ting Hy 3 


are at present upwards of 2,100 convicts upon the is- 
land. From 6 in the morning till 6 at night, all 
who are not disabled by sickness work in gangs of 
from 12 to 20 persons each. They are not chained 
together, nor manacled in any way: the only ap- 
ag restraint upon them is the presence of a turn- 
y, who, with a loaded musket, attends and super- 
intends each gang. Some of them are employed in 
quarrying rock, and levelling the ground within the 
enclosures; others are engaged in dragging trucks 
loaded with the materials so obtained to other parts 
of the ground; a few who have been taught in pri- 
son the craft of the ‘stone-mason, are at work hew- 
ing the stones or building the mempets the feebler 
are employed in laying down upon the glacis ; 
but all are from morning to night in oceu 
tion of one kind or another.. The knowledge of a 
is allowed in some degree to determine the 
Sarre occupation; for ote require- 
convicts in clothes, are pro- 
’ itself. At 6 in the evening po car gt 
when, if they please, the of the em procu 
ed in the shape XIV. h 
a well-chosen. ws 



















































wealth and importance. The only i ting: 
ing in the place is the cathedral, a building 
mense size and great massiveness of structure, 
largest of all the completed German churches, 
was frequently the seat of the, Gosmasy Hani € 
was in one of these assemblies, in 1529, th 


them £ 





















are afford: Protestants. 
and library. | it in 1689, consigned it 
iS =] rf of it, a 
Hanover, erent pornos, a 
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SPIREBACH, or Srevernacn, a river of Bavaria, 
near which the Allies were defeated by the French 
under Tallard, in 1703, when they attem: to 
raise the siege of Landau. It rises on the E flank 
of the Vosges; runs E, passing Neustadt; and 
flows into the Rhine on the -bank, after a course of 
42 


m. 
SPIRIDOV, an islandin the Dangerous archipel- 
ago, in § lat. 14° 41’. y x 
SPIRITU-SANTO. See Sanro-Srinrrv. 
SPIRITUS (Sancre), a town of Spain, in the 
prov. and 62 m. ESE of Badajoz. Pop. 950. 
SPITAL, a small towh of Austrian Illyria, in 
Upper Carinthia, on the Liser, 6 m. E of Saxenburg, 
pon about 1 m. from the Drave. Pop. 1,700. In 
1797, the greater part of this town was burnt by 
the French.—Also a village of Austria, in the circle 
of Traun, 4m, 8 of Windeschgarten. 
SPITALFIELDS, an extensive metropolitan dis- 
trict comprehending the parishes of Christ-church- 
§ and Bethnal-green, with portions of 
yarious other parishes, all within the NE boundaries 
of the metropolis. Anciently, this district was an 
space of ground without the city walls, belong- 
ing to the hospital or spital of St. Austin—whence 
its present nme; it was not till about the begin- 
ning of the last cent. that it became fully covered 
with houses, or was made the seat of the silk manu- 
faeture. . The immediate cause of this change in its 
condition was the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
in 1684, when at least 50,000 refugees, most of them 
weavers and other craftsmen, threw themselves up- 
on the charity of the English nation. In conse- 
mence of previous religious persecutions on the 
san amany thousands of silk weavers had 
arrived in England, and been permitted to reside 
and carry on their trade at Canterbury; the new 
host of refugees settled in Spitalfields, and were re- 
lieved from immediate starvation by a parliamentary 
vote of £15,000 per annum. ‘This munificent dona- 
tion did not require to be long continued ; for the 
weavers of 8. quickly became very flourishing, and, 
in 1713, the sil pa had attained such importance, 
that upwards of 300,000 persons were maintained 
by it in England. Fora considerable time the pop. 
of 8. might be considered as exclusively French ; 
that lan; was spoken; and all social intercourse 
was strongly marked by French manners. The 
weavers were long noted as a class for their spright- 
ly and intelligent character; they were artists in 
fession, addicted to scientific stndies, enl- 
a number of harmless and exhilarating 
amusements, and were, for their rank in life, a re- 
fined body of men. The most important crisis in 
Pee ror eeensane, wes probably 
that | se ya in the passing of an act for the 
w 

































: | casionally under the authority of each rare 


fore 1824, the silk trade had peneteated into other 
fared of the kingdom. In Braintree, Colchester, 

dbury, Reading, and many other places within 
60 m. of London, silk goods were woven at a Bad 
one-third less than the price in 8. Against rivals 
so formidable’ who were able to bring their 8 
ifto the market at a cheaper rate, it was in for 
the S. weavers to contend ; and the repeal of the 
act became inevitable. Government now determined 
to remove the prohibition even from foreign pr 
The act accordingly ceased to be law in 1824, and 
foreign goods were admitted in 1826. For some 
of the fabrics of §., a the bandanas, bombazihes, 
crapes, Persians, shawls, damasks, the repeal came 
too late: the fabrics which had left S. have never 
returned to it. The number of 8. weavers is now 
very breed reduced from what it was at any 
time during last century. According to the inves- 
tigations of Dr. Mitchell, the following was the 
number of looms, and individuals mployed upon 
them, in July 1838. Looms worked by men, 5,098 ; 
by women, 3,395; by boys, 440; by girls, 296; b 
apprentice boys, 61; by apprentice girls, 125 total, 
9,802 looms which belonged to'4,299 families. Of 
these 9,302 looms, 2,527 were employed in weaving 
velvets; 24, jacquard velvets; 499, jacquard or 
figured goods; and 6,252, plain goods. ‘There is 
no doubt a small additional remnant of looms and 
weavers beyond what has been ascertained, as some 
individuabweavers work towards Stepney and Pop- 
lar, and a small number at Greenwich ; but, esti- 
— whole, it does not appear that there are 
more than 10,500 looms employed in the silk manu- 
facture in and about London. The weavers of 8. 
are employed by manufacturers, or persons who 
deal in velvet and other silk goods, and from these 
they receive certain weekly wages for theie labour. 
The introduction of machinery at Manchester ahd 
elsewhere, and the excessive competition among 
employeys to produce low-priced goods also changes 
in taste, have conspired’ to abridge the number of 
weavers, and to lower their wages, All witnesses 
now concur in representing the houses and streets 
inhabited by the 8. weavers ase@f the poorest and 
most uuwholesome description. The houses are 
generally of two stories, built of briek, and haying 
damp foundations; the streets are mere ~ways, 
composed of earthy and soft rubbish, and destitute 
of common sewers or drains. The . exhibit a 
wr emay condition marked by general eness and 
iability to disease. 

SPITHEAD, a celebrated teach or roadstead be- 
tween Portsmouth and the isle of Wight, and with- 
in the of Portsmouth. It is defended from all 
the winds blowing from W to SE the hig 
lands of the Isle of Wight; and from those of the 
opposite quarter, by the mainland of Hunts. In 

reach the royal navy has commonly rendezvoused 

in SPUTL wpe nah of Tibet, lyin neciesaah 
18 o! t, lying u- 

sahir, Kulu, Ladak, and Chinese + and oc- 






bours. The pop. ave stoutly made; their 
differs little from that spoken, in the higher 


Kunawur, and over Ladak. y herd droves of 
horses, yaks, i 












































































bathing, the. village, is frequented during the sum- 


mer mon } 
SPITZ, a town of Lower Austria, on the Danube, 
ve Krems. It is built round a hill, the 
h is planted with vines. Pop, 1,000. 
PITZBERG: 
ocean, situated between the parallels of 76° 30’, aryl 
80° 40° N, and between the meridians of 9° and 
ey consist of 3 large, and a great num- 
ber of small islands and rocks, presenting altogether 
an area of upwards of 20,000 sq. m. The three 
large islands are 8. proper, North-east Land, ahd 
South-east Land, orth-egst Land is separated 
from 8. proper by Waygatz strait, and its continua- 
W called Henlopen strait; and South- 
east Land, or Edges’ island, by Jans-water on the W; 
and by Thymen’s fiord on the N. Sir Hugh Wil- 
‘hby, in 1553, discovered a portion of the main is- 
and called it Groenland, supposing it to be a 
part of the western continent. In 1595, it was again 
visited by William Barentz and John Cornelius, 
two Dutchmen, who called it Spitzbergen, or Sharp 
mountains, from the many sharp-pointed and rocky 
mountains with which it shout 
vs claimed the discovery as their own, and 
that the coast discovered by Willoughby 
was another tract which they delineated on their 
maps and charts under the name of Willoughby- 
Land, though no such land existed; and even long 
before the voyage of thesa Dutchmen, Stephen Bar- 
rows, an English shipmaster, had coasted along a 
desolate country from N lat. 78° to N lat. 80°11’, which 
was une i 
in the neighbourhood of §., abounding in whales, was 
long the common resort of whale-fishing ships from 
nd, Norway, Denmark, England, and France ; 
above 20) vessels, manned by 10,000 or 12,000 seamen, 
annually resorted to these igla 
* of Phipps in 1773, little approximation to correctness 
was attained in the charts of 8. Towards tye E Cap- 
tain Phipps saw other land lying at a distance, and 
thus clearly ascertained that §. was surrounded by 
water on that side, and not joined to the continent of 
Asia, as former negigators had supposed. Phipps 
also explored a portion of the N and W coasts, but 
was prevented 
as he wighed. Thé coasts appeared to him 
neither habitable nor accessible ; formed of high, 
barren, black rocks, without the least marks of 
vegetation, in many places bare and pointed, in 
others covered with snow appearing even above the 
« This 
ted 
not the mildness of the weather, the smooth water, 
sunshine, and constant day-light, given a 
essang novelty to the whole of this romantic 
scene.” The shores are in general very steep, but 
speedily rise into mountains of 2,000 ft. in alt., which 


an extensive range of primitive formation traversing 

having thei hig rds the W. Several | The influence of ‘th to extend 
tl i ts towa e W. Severa’ e influence of the “stream appears to exte 
es faeces eee 


t ts, grasses, and lichens clothe | to the W coast of 8. Phipps found in, 
mountains to mado height, affording | Schmeerenburg harbour, 5 in 74 44, 

hment, to . All the ys wh long. < 50’,in 713 fathoms, sandy , not far 

t are from ds. 
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elevation of 3,000 or 4,000 ft., the eolourof 
% ‘ moderate distance, ap; tayo. 
: wn, green, grey, purple ; snow 
stri® or patches, occupying the various clefts and 
hollows in the sides of the hills, capping some of 
the mountain-summits, and filling with extended 
beds the most considerable valleys; and ice of the 
glacier form occurring at intervals all along the 
coast, There is indeed a kind of majesty, not to be 
conveyed in words, in these extraor: accumu- 
lations of snow and ice fn the valleys, and in the 
rocks above rocks, and peaks above peaks, in the 
erg! Fa seen rising above the ordi 
elevation of the clouds, and terminatin mesibierpes~ 3 
in crests of everlasting snow, especially when you 
oud the shore under the impenetrable density 
of a summer fog; in which case the fog sometimes 
disperses like the drawing of a curtain, when the 
strong contrast of light shade, heightened by a 
cloudless atmosphere, and —— sun, bursts on 
the senses in a brilliant exhibition, resqpbliyg» the 
roduction of magic. To this strong contrast of 
ight and shade,—with the great height pent A 
ness of the mountains, is tobe attributed a ~ 
able deception in the apparent distance of the land. 
Any strangers to the Arctic countries, however well 
acquainted with other regions, and however capa- 
ble of judging of the distance of land generally, 
must be completely at a loss in their estimations, 
when they approach within sight of 8. When at 
the distance of 20 m., it would be no difficult matter 
to induce even a judicious stranger to undertake a 
passage in a boat to the shore, from a belief that he 
was within a league of the land. At this distance 
the portion of rock and patches of snow, as well as 
the contour of the different hills, are as di: 
marked, as similar objects gn many other countries, 
not having snow about them, would be at a fourth 
or a fifth of the same distance. Not, indeed, stran- 
gers only, but persons who. have often been to 8., 
such as the officers and seamen of the whale ships, 
























N, a grony of islands in the Arctic 
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in the density of the prvi a ship after sailing 
towards the land for some hours may appear to be 
as far off as at moet pollsdehined, gt Sista 
land of 8. is perfectly we ed, and every thing 
on it appears diattat when at the distance of 40 m. 
If after sailing 5 hours towards the shore, from this 
situation, at the rate of 4 or 5 knots per ‘hour, the 
sav dick cad cloudy, the ind might pera" 
y and cloudy, ™m spear to be 
further distant than before.” The cutie ie N, 
along this coast at the rate of half a-knot an ho 


rospect,” says Phipps, “ would 
¢ idea of cecilia winter, had 
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island, but, the attempt proved unsuccessful, 
all the settlers having perished. Norwegian and 
Russian fishermen frequently visit the coasts of 
these islands to procure fish, peltry, and ‘walrus 
teeth; and itis known that they occasionally winter 
here, The: rein-deer, foxes, and bears remain dur- 
ing the whole winter; but al} the sea-fowl migrate 
towards the end of September. 
» Mr. Petermann, one of the ablest physical geogra- 
pee of the day, in a paper recently read before the 
yal Geographical society, strongly urges the pro- 
bability of reaching the North Pole by the sea be- 
tween S. and Novaya-Zemlaia, to which he nneaes 
to give the name of the Spitzbergen sea. He states 
that at the time when the whale-fishery in that sea 
was most flourishing, and when the Datch formed 
the settlement of Smeerenberg on the N coast of 8., 
as the grand rendezvous of their whale - fleets, 
“it was fora considerable time doubted whether 
that establishment, situated about 10 degrees from 
the pole, would not become more important than Ba- 
tavim,,under the oqosian, which was founded about 
the same time.” The Spitzbergen sea is by far the 
widest, indeed the only oceanic opening towards the 
north pole and to the chief polar regions. “Ona 
prima facie consideration of that reason alone,” he 
says, “I consider it to be the easiest and most 
practicable of all openings for vessels into the polar 
regions: it is likewise the nearest and most acces- 
sible one t» Europe. Arctic writers, and geographers 
generally, have indeed assumed an impenetrable 
ice-barrier to stretch across that sea, and have pro- 
nounced it to be altogether impracticable for navi- 
ation; but this assumption I consider to be ground- 
ess, and as resting upon prejudice and By agnor 
In supporting his views on this point, he waived 
consi ions of important recent discoveries by the 
Russians oy ge as net agrd known and oe 
preciated ; but drew attention to facts contained in 
published works of the highest authority, by Eng- 
authors well known and still living. Begin- 
ing with Captain Gow the Rey. Dr.) Scoresby’s 
aoa he said, this interesting volume did not con- 
tain a tittle of evidence to prove the existence of an 
i nue ice-barrier; on the contrary, the direct 
ion given in it relative to the Spitzbergen 
















nt whale-fishery was 
once estab on the E side of 8. Captain Bee- 
chy’s narrative of the voyage of Buchan and Frank- 
lin towards the north pole contained a greater 
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represen 
the countries he had seen in as ny colours as 
possible. When it is conside: Mr, 
es, that no ice whatever in that I 
with till Bear island is reached, a distance of 1,500 
m. from Woolwich; tha? thence to the 80th parallel 
there is another distance of only 500 m., that such 
a distance could be performed by a steamer in less 
than a fortnight, and at a most trifling cost when 
compared-with the millions which have now 
spent in Arctic and Antarctic undertakings; and 
en ut such trifling risk a problem can be solved, 
which, irrespectively of Frankin’s expedition, is of 
the highest goo phical interest, and discoveries 
would probably be made of great importande to the 
whale-fishery, then, indeed, it must be looked on as 
a disgrace in the history of Arctic navigation, that 
such a small undertaking has not long since been 
accomplished. If only one of the 11 vessels engaged 
in search of Sir John Franklin in @¢he summer of 
1850, in Baffin’s bay and Lancaster sound alone, had 
been despatched in that direction, it would cree 4 
have eclipsed, in geographical discovery alone, all 
lar expeditions as yet undertaken. e Green- 
and sea has been nearly what the whalers call 
“ fished out,” but the a in the Spitzbergen sea 
have scarcely as yet been disturbed, and that they 
might there be found in numbers as great as they 
were formerly to be met with in the Greenland sea, 
is, Mr. Petermann thinks, little doubtful. Even 
in the open water to the S of the Spitzbergen sea, 
whales aes been frequently seen in recent times 
by English trading vessels, on their route to Arch- 
angel. Directly opposite, or beyond the Spitzbergen 
sea, on the coasts TF the New Siberian islands, where 
the sea is very deep, we know that black and white 
whales occur, and that ribs of whales are frequently 
found on the land. Prodigious indeed must be the 
number of whales in the polar basin, when their * 
numbersgat some of the outlets are considered. In 
Wellington channel the number seen was great; to 
the N of Behring’s straits, still ter. As to geo- 
fs hical discoveries: when Sir Edward Parry, in 
ittle boats, attained the lat. of 8@f to the N of Spitz- 
bergen, and when only the current forced him to 
return, who will deny, asks Mr. Petermann, that 
that determined navigator would easily have reached 
the north pole, and planted the English colours on 
that interesting spot had he had the assistance of 
steam? The whole of that remarkable voyage only 
took six months from the river Thames to the lat. 
of 83° and back, and only cost £9,977: how much 
money,—how many lives,—how many years,—how 
many vessels has it cost to attain only the lat. of 
76° on rp gg wat - ae net in the 
event 0 ing a navigable sea s' strike across 
basin, ina direction towards the north pole 
or Behring’s straits. If once the Arctic lands on 
the opposite side, namely, that of America, were 
tae great things would already have 
achieved, and the expedition would then be ina 


most im t position as respects the mi: ves- 
sels.” Ms. Poise elsewhere writes, ‘ t 
who ie the notion of sea b 
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‘out any such towns near him. They would scorn 
the idea of rain at Christmas at Bear island, while 
the mercury was frozen for five months in Melville 
sland, in exactly the samedat. All these are actual 

well-known facts, and, with these facts before vs, 
ooo gee be assigned as to the impossibility 
of similar differences existing beyond island 
towards Siberia? But it is simply an error to say 
that ‘Captain Buchan ee also Sir Edward Pargy) 
was despatched to Spitzbergen to make the very at- 
tempt which is now contemplated,’ for the route of 
my wee lies on the E side of Spitzbergen, not on 
the W side of it; where all the former navigators 
haye been, and which I consider the wrong side, as 
much so as if a vessel going from New York to 
Archangel, instead of choosil the wide sea E of 
Iceland, were to steer on the W side of that island, 
between it art! Greenland, where, to be sure, she 
would be obstructed by immense masses of ice. I 
ean affirm, without fear of contradiction, that the 
sea E of Spitzbergen has never been fairly tried, and 
that for nearly 200 years, no English vessel what- 
ever has been steered in that direction. Even 
Captain Beechy, R.N., who is among the fordmost 
of my opponents, in his Narrative of Captain Buch- 
an’s Voyage, readily admits the practicability of 
navigating the seas Base §., with the aid of steam. 
And, as to the objections raised on tle score of 
darkness and cold, and that Sir George Back is as- 
serted to have ‘told the scientific gentlemen that it 
would be impossible to work the ropes,’ and further, 
on the asserted opinion of Captain M‘Clure, that 
‘death is the inevitable lot of the company of any 
ship which may be involved in the polar pack,’ these 
mere strmises are directly contradicted and dis- 
proved by the actual experience of the American 
expedition under Lieutenant De Haven. His two 
slender vessels, of only 144 and 91 tons—ho screws 
be it remembered—were involved in the polar pack 
for no less than nine months, during the worst part 
of the year (from the middle of September, 1850, to 
the middle of Ju, 1851), and were drifted, imbed- 
ded in the pack, out of Wellington channel, through 
Baffin’s bay, down to the Atlantic ocean—a distance 
sof 1,000 m. Yet, to that nt com- 

mander, at least, and his ctews, the rope —— 
and darkness offered no such difficulty at all. And, 
although thus imbedded in the polar pack for no 
less than nine months, the American expedition, so 
far from finding ‘inevitable death,’ did not lose one 
single man; and so little injured were the two ves- 
sels that no sooner were they liberated from the 
Free an the boldly steered northwards, whence 
they had comé.” Following up these views, which 

us deserving of more consideration than 


they et appear to have met with among nautical 
men Mtr. ‘etermann 

for 
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there is any actual level space on the summit of the 
pa, for the moment the fac ap mtnrs  cen 
ighest point, he finds himself descending on th 
opposite side, thoughsfor some time very a 
An Austnan custom-house, appearing like a lar 
barrack, and occupied by a’ small detachment. 
soldiers, with a few mean buildings near it, - 
ing chiefly of taverns fox, the entertainment and ac. 
commodation of the commercial travellers who have 
to cross these Alps, forms the first point in 
descending on the side of Italy. From the summit } 
to this spot, as well as for some little distance below Mf 
it, not a shrub of any kind is to be seen near the 
road; while on the Swiss sides, a few rhododendrons 
and small shrubby Alpine plants, and tufts of 
grass, form the hy mony beyond the village of ii 
Splugen; and even these finally give way to mosses bees 
and lichens.—Barrow’s' Tour in F 

SPLUGEN, a petty village of Switzeadandej# the 
cant. of the Grisons, 16 m. NW of Chiayenna, on 
the 1. bank of the Rhine, at an alt. of 4,882 Parisian 
ft. above sea-level. The distance from this v. to the 
very summit of the pass which bears its name is 5 
m., forming a station or pass on the usual road from 
the Grisons to Como, in Tally. 

SPOFFORTH, a parish and township in the W.. 
R. of Yorkshire, 3} m. NW of Wetherby, includ- 
ing the townships of Follifoot, Linton, 4 
Little Ribston, Stockeld, and the chapelry of We 
therby. Pop. in 1831, 3,233; in-1851, 8,599. 

SPOLETO, a delegation of the Papal states, com 
Fed the greater part of the ancient Umbria. 

ts surface, amounting to 854 geo. sq: m., is gener- 
ally mountainous. On its E ty Monte-Vittore at- 
tains an alt. of 8,133 fta The ery é of Spoleto 
constitutes the most fertile part of the territory. 
Olives, wine, silk, and fruit, are abundantly pro- 
duced. Pop. 130,000. 

Sroxero, the capital of the above deleg., is situ- 
ated on the side and summit ofa hill, in N lat. 42° 45’, 
ns long. 12° 25’, 30 m. wae stone mi It is large, . 

ut far from proportionall ous, con 

only 6,000 inhabitants. "The -* from the un- 
even nature of the ground, are and, thou; 
the houses are in general well-built, is no 

fice that has any peculiar claim to distinction. The 
cathedral, wer ds) a commanding situation, sr Aaa) 
sents a front of 5 Gothic arches ee by 
cian pillars. . There are 22 other churches, and 22 
convents. The castle, situated on a high hill which 
overlooks the town, is a vast stone - sur- 
rounded with a per and connected with the 
town by a bridge and aqueduct, thrown over a 

dell, and supported by arches of surprising’ 
S. is a place of great antiquity, and was in vain at-_ 


tacked ee eee ietory at 
| be to attempt an entrance into the Great | Lake Thrasymene. 572, it was erected into a 
w sea, the navigable Leon fl! the Rus- pores Figen gre exarch of Ravenna, Its chief 
. s wide opening betwreen ities are two of the gates, the of a 


; and Novaya- | antiqui e ruins | 
2 nes this route to the Herald and and —* temple. | The only manufac- 


re cin Nor A : on the $ coast, jesia 
A they egh ae Area of Java, near to which are het miner m4 


temp. of 122°, and risia close by the 
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*SPOONBED, seer ad in the p. of Painswick 
, a tythi n the p.o wick, 
Gloucestershire. Pop. in 1831, 899, 
SPORADES, the name of one of the ancient divi- 
sions of the islands of the Greeian archipelago, com- 
isi ose irregularly along the shores 
jurope and Asia, in’ inction to the Cy- 
clades, which were grouped circularly around Delos. 
The Western 8. comprises Hydra, Spezzia, Pores, 
and Colosni ; the Eastern §., Susam-Adassi, 
ia, Patmes, Calamo, and Lero; the Northern 
S., Skiatho, Skopelo, Selidromi, Skyro, and Ipsara. 
SPORLE-WITH-PALGRAVE, a parish in Nor- 
folk, m. NE of Swaffham. Area ‘3,817 acres, 
Pop. in 1881, 746; in 1851, 847. 
PORLEVOI NOS, a cape on the § coast of No- 
vaya-Zemblaia, in N lat. 70° 36’. 
TICO, a small island in the Grecian archi- 
pelago, 6m. SW of Paros, in N lat. 36°57’. It is 
of aft-re2ylar form, about 4 m. long, and from 1 to 


2m. broad. 

SPOTLAND (Furtuer and Nearzrsipg), a town- 
ship in the p. of Rochdale, Lancashire, forming an 
extensive suburb to the town of Rocuparx, which 
see, Avea 40,340 acros. Pop. in 1801, 9,031; in 
1831, 15,3825; in 1851, 23,476. 

SPOTORNO, a village of Continental Sardinia, 
3 m. N of Noli. Pop. 1,200. 

SPOTSWOOD, a village of Middlesex co., New 
Jersey, U. 8., 9 m. SE of nswick, 

SPOTSYLVANIA, a county in the NE of Vir- 
ginia, U. 8. Area 408 sq.m. Pop. in 1850, 14,911. 

SPOTT, a parish in the SE of Haddingtonshire, 
consisting of two detached districts. The smaller 
district, entirely and wildly moorland, lies on the S 

of the Lammermoor;; the larger district com- 
shends about 2,880 acres, on a conglomerate hill, 
called Doon, situated a $m. E of the village of S., 
and rising 550 ft. above sea-level, cultivated to the 
summit on the one side, and stooping precipitously 
down, yet covered all over with wood on the other. 
densa, Leslie had his camp before the battle of 
Dunbar or Doon-hill, fought with Cromwell, on the 
E side and immediate vicinity of the hill. From 
this strong post, Leslie was induced, contrary to his 

opinion, to come down; and, though Crom- 

was just about to embark his troops at Dun- 

bar for want of provisions, the Scottish general was 

and with slaughter. Pop. in 
160, $05 in 1881, 612; in 1851, 595. 

ISLAND, an island in the North At- 

lantic, off the E.coast of Labrador, in N lat. 53° 30’. 

-SPOY, a village of France, in the dep. of Aube, 
4m. W of Bar-sur-Aube. Pop. 750. 
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looking 4,500. 
oF the Derwent. Pop. in 1851, | 30 m. E of Dresden. 
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of Saxony, on the Spree, about 
Pop. 1,500. * J 
SPRENLINGEN, a town of Hesse- 


‘oii a village 


2,052. Darmstadt, 8 
SPONTEN, a village of Belgium, in the prov. |m. E of Creutsznach, and 16 m. WSW of Mentz. - 


Pop. 1,100. ‘ 
‘SPREYTON, a parish in Devon, 7 m. ENE of 
Okehampton. Area 3,666acres. Pop. in 1851, 884. 
IDLINGTON, a parish in Lincolnshire, 8m. 
WSW of Market-Raisen. Area 2,180 acres. Pop, 
in 1831, 250; in 1851, 813. 

SPRING, a township of Crawford co., Pennsyl- 
vagia, U. 8., 206m. NW of Harrisburg, on the Bea- 
ver and Erie canal. Pop. 2,000. 

SPRING-ARBOUR,’ a township of Jackson co., 
in Michigan, U. §.,86 m. S of Lansing. Pop. in 
1850, 1,075. 

SPRINGBOK-FONTEIN, a village and mining 
station in Little N: ualand, in South Africa, 
about 20 m. - a 8 el ro = in poe 
vicinity of the Copperberg. e sugrounding dis- 
trict pole with bare amorphous granite moun- 
tains, which everywhere. rear their naked heads 
above their rugged bases of gneiss, the former with- 
out a fissure or crack, and perfectly destitute of ve- 
getation, if we except some patches of red and 
browif lichens, which only add to their ap- 
pearance. The mines are situated in rather a plea- 
sant valley, an oasis in the desert; and here we 
already behold the nucleus of a rapidly rising vil- 
lage. The external indications of copper are ex- 
ceedingly rich, and only want common quarrymen 
to work them, except for the selection of exportable 
ore. Specimens of ore containing 75 per cert. of 
copper are frequently picked up on the surface, 
Malachite, blue carbonate of copper, and minute 
particles of gold also occur here. 

SPRINGBOROUGH, a village of Warren co., in 
Ohio, U. 8., 4m. E of the Miami. * 

SPRINGBURY, a village in the p. of St. Mungo’s, 
Lanarkshire, about 14 m. NE of Glasgow, chiefly 
inhabited“oy weavers. . 

SPRINGE, a town of Hanover, 14 m. SW of Han- 
over, on the 1. bank of the Haller. Pop. 1,900. 

SPRINGEN, a town of Wiirtemberg, on the 

Brenz, near Aalen. Pop. 1,000. ¢ ' 
» SPRINGFIELD, a parish in Essex, 1 m. NE of 
Chelmsford, in the line of the Eastern Counties rail- 
way. Area 2,878 acres. Pop. in 1801, 889; in 
1831, 1,851; in 1851, 2,582. It is supposed to have 
derived its name from the number of springs within 
its boundaries, and is watered by the Chelmer, on 
the banks of which are wharfs and an iron foundry, 
The county -jail and house-of-correction, a brick 
building, constructed on the radiating plan at a cost 
ears is a Mey bigs are 
surroun an inner 30 igh, and en- 
closing an area of 4 acres and 70 die ; 

SPRINGFIELD, a village in the p. of Gretna, 
Dumfries-shire, on the r. bank of the where 
that stream forms the boundary with Eng! 14m, 
N of Sarkfoot or the head of the Solway frith, and 
9m. E.of Annan. Pop. 500, almost all cotton-wea- 
yers, in the employment of manufacturers in Car- 
lisle. The place figures in unenviable 
as the scene of the ingloricas 
Gretna. 








Also a village connected with the pues 
Seer ay 


mills of the p. of .asswade, Bain 


_| x. bank of the North Esk, 14m. SW of. 





SPRINGFIELD, a hamlet and seat of mant 


ture, in the p. of Magheralin, 24 
co. Down. A muslin neg ar 


tae + ib 
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sta, drained BY. branches of Mattawamkeag river. 
Po in 1840, 3\in 1850, 583.—Also a township 
re NW by Ne = a he belg se 
m. | on the it 
tween the Connecticut and Merrimac rivers. Pop. 
in 1840, 1,252; in 1850, 1,270.—Also a township of 
Windsor co., in the state Sf Vermont, 77 m. ¢ 
Montpellier, bounded on the E. by the Connectieu 
and drained by Black river. Pop. in 1840, 2,625; 
in 1850, 2,762.—Also a township of Hampden co., 
in the state of Massachusetts, on the E side of Con- 
necticut river, 81m. W by S of Boston, watered by 
Chickapee and Mill rivers, and intersected by the 
Western, New Haven, Hartford, and Springfield, 
and mecticut. river railroads. Pop. in 1830, 
6,784; in 1840, 10,985; in 1850, 11,766. About $ 
a mile E of the village of S. is the U. 8. armoury.— 
Also a township of Otsego co., in the state of New 
York, 59m. W by Nof Albany. Ithasa hilly sur- 
face, and is wagered on the N by Otsego lake. Pop. 
in 1840, 2,882 ; in 1850, 2,322.—Also a township of 
Essex co., in the state\of New Jersey, 42 m. NE by 
N of Trenton, between Rahway river on the E, and 
Passaie river on the W. The surface is hilly. The 
soil is chiefly clay loam and red shale. The Mor- 
ris. and Essex railroad passes through its N*part. 
Pop. in 1840, 1,651; in 1850, 1,945.—Also a town- 
ship of Burlington co., in the same state, 5m. NE 
of Mount Holly.. It has a level surface, and is 
drained by Assiscunk creek and its branches, and 
by affluents of the N branch of Rancocus creek. 
The soil is a fertile loam. Pop. in 1840, 1,632. 
—Also.a township of Bradford co., in the state of 
Pennsylvania, 154 m. N by E of Harrisburg. The 
surface is hilly, and is drained by Bentley’s creek, 
and by branches of Sugar creek. In its vicinity is 
the William’s port and Elmira railroad. Pop. 1,487. 
— Also & township of Bucks co., in the same state, 
15 m. N of Doyles town. It has an undulating sur- 
fave, and is drained by Durham -ereek, and by 
branches of Tohickon creek. The soil cdnsists of 
sandy loam. Pop. 2,072.—Also a township of Del- 
aware co,, in the same state, 12 m. W of Philadel- 
phia, bordered on the W by Crum creek. Pop. 860. 
—Also a township-bf Mercer co., inthe same state. 
The surface is level, and is drained by Neshannoch 
eveek. The soil consists of clay and loam. Pop. 
1,804.—Also a township of Erie co., in the same 
state, drained by Crooked, Elk, and Racoon creeks. 
The surface is hilly, and the soil chiefly loam. Pop. 
2,344, Also a township of Huntingdon co., in the 
same state, 21 m. S of Huntingdon, drained by 
Great Aughwick creek and its branches. The 
surface is hilly, and the soil in the valleys chiefly 
caleareous loam, Pop. 904.—Also a township of 
Montgomery co., in the same state, 10 m. N of Phi- 
ladelphia. Ithas an undulating surface, and is 
dvained by a branch of Wissahickon creek. The 
surface is undulating, and the soil chiefly calcareous 
loam,—Also a township of York co., in the same 
state. Pop. 1,207.—Also a township of Muskin- 
gum_co,, in the state of Ohio. Pop. 1,091.—Also a 
township of Clark co., in the same state, on the § 

‘the I fork of Mad river, and 48 m. W by § of 
umbus. It is intessected by the Mad river and 
Lake Erie, the Little Miami, the Sprin 


Vernon, and Pittsburg, the Ohio, gand Pennsyl 
bron on Spring and Columbus calldonis. 
. oop gay ee 850, 7,314.—Also a town- 












































Richland | SPRING TOWN, a village of Wi 
| state of New Janta t, §., on the’ 





Pop. 359.—Also a townthip'af Osklandco.,in the | 
at n, 51 aa. E of Lansing. deated oy 


state of Michigan, 51 m. = 

some of the head waters of Shiawassee river. 
956.—Also a township of La Grange co., in’ 
state of Indiana. Pop. 429.— Also a- of 
Franklin co., in the same state, 71m. ESE of In- 
dianapolis, on a small branch of Whitewater river. 
—Also a village of Sangamon co., near the centre of _ 
the state of Illinois, of which it is the , 84m. 
NNE of St. Louis. It is finely situated in a plain, 
and is intersected by the Great Western, the Chi- 
cago and Mississippi, and the Massae and 

mon railroads. Pop. in 1840, 2,579; in 1850, 4,533. 
—Also a village of Greene co., in the state of Mis- 
souri, on Wilson’s creck, 109 m. SW of Jefferson 
city. Pop. in 1840, 500; in 1850, 415.—Also a 
village of Washington co., in the state of Kentucky, 
89m. S by W of Frankfort. Pop. in 1840, 598.— 
Also a village of Limestone co., in the state of Tex- 
as, on the NE bank of Navasota river, and 119 m. 
NE by N of Austin city.—Also a village of Robert- 
son co., in the state of Tennessee, on Sulphur fork of 
Red river, and 24 m. N by W of Nashville. Pop. 
in 1840, 275.—Also a village of Sutteeseeestn ‘the 
state of California, on the l. bank of Sacramento 
river, at the mouth of Feather river, opposite Fre- 
mont.—Also a village of Livingston parish, in the 
state of Louisiana, 65 m. NW of New Orleans, on 
the W bank of Notalbaney river. Pop. in 1840, 75. 

SPRING-GARDEN, a township of York co., in 
the state of Pennsylvania, U. 8. Pop. in 1840, 
1,819.—Also a village of Philadelphia co., in the 
same state, 100 m. ESE of Harrisburg. See Pama- 
petrni, of which it forms an integral part. 

SPRING-GROVE, a township of Greene co., in 
the state of Wisconsin, U. 8., 37 m. 8 of Madison, 
drained by a branch of Rock river. Pop. 703. 

SPRING-HILL, a parish of Van Diemen’s Land, 
in the co. of Monmouth, bounded on the N by the 
Dulverton, and on the W®by the Jordan.—Also a 
post-office station in the same county, 39 m. from 
Hobart’s Town. 

SPRING-HILL, a township of Fayette co., in 
the state of Pennsylvania, U. 8. in 1840, 
2,385.—Also a village of Mobile co., in the state of 
Alabama, a little to the SW of Mobile. Pop. 125. 

SPRING-LAKE, a township of Ottawa co., in 
the state of Michigan, U. 8., on Lake Michigan, 86 
m. W by N of Lansing. Pop. in 1850, 545. 

SPRING-PLACE, a village of Murray co,, in the 
state of Georgia, U. S., 184 m. NW of - 
ville, 3m. E of Connessanga river. Pop. 150. 

SPRING-PORT, a township of Cayuga co., in 
the state of New York, U. 8., 9 m. SW of Auburn. 
The surface is undulating, and is drained by several 
smiall affluents of Cayuga lake, by which it is 
bounded on the W. The soil, consisting of calea- 
reous loam, is fertile and well cultiva' Pop. in 
1840, 1,890.—Also a township of Jackson co., in 
the state of Michigan, 100 m. W of Detroit. It has 
an undulating surface, and is drained by a pee 
of Grand river. Pop. in 1840, 294; in 1850, 759. 

SPRING-PRATRIE, a township of Walworth 
co., in the state of Wisconsin, U. 8., 59 m. SE of 
Madison, draingd by Honey creek and its branches. 


— a 1,344. once “ ay 
RING-ROCK, a village ntop co., 






tral railroad, 68 ™. 
SPRINGVALE, « tov 
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‘the state of Wi U!S., 61 m. NNE of Madi- |. SPRUCE-CREEK, a of Higntingdon ¥3 
son. It is drained by several small streams, and is | the state of Pennsylvania, U. §., on the eri 


ar seetetng n= gre nia railroad, 111 m. W of Harrisburg. 
SPRING-V. Y, a village of Greene co.,in | SPRUYHONEK, a commune of rho the 
the state of Ohi6, U. S., on the E side of Little Miami | prov. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Moo et 02. 
river, and on the Little Miami branch of the Cleve- SPUNDEN, a lofty summit of Western Afg 
land, Columbus, and Cincinnati railroad.—Also a Gan 


yistan, 170 m. NW of Candahar, on the road thence 
township of Rock co., in the state of Wisconsin, 31 


to Herat. ; 
m. § of Madison, drained by a branch of Sugar| SPURGOLA,.a town of the Papal states, in the 
ereek. Pop. in 1850, 766, / 


delegation and 12-m. E of Frosinone. Pop. 1,060. 
SPRINGVILLE, a village in the p. of Burry, 2 SPURN-HEAD, a long narrow flat promontory 
m. WSW of Kells, co. Meath. 


ow the coast of Yorkshire, with two lighthouses upon 
SPRINGVILLE, a villege of Concord township, 


it, in N lat. 538° 34 42", E long, 0°.17° 15". 

Erie co., in the state of New York, U.S. on Spring | SPURSTOW, a township in the p. of Bunbury, 
creek, 260 m*W by § of Albany. Pop. in 1840, | co.-palatine of Chester, 4 m. SSE of Tarporley. 
1,000.—Also a township of Susquehanna co., in the | Area 1,797 acres. Pop. in 1831, 588; in 1851, 562. 
state of Pennsylvania, 108 m. NNE of Harrisburg, SPY, a department and commune of Belgium, in 
drained by affluents of the Susquehanna. Pop. in | the prov. be peer of Namur, watered by the Sam- 
1840, 926.—Also a village of Lawrence co., in the | bre and Orno. Pop. of re 2,264, The village is 
state of Indiana, 61 m. SSW of Indianapolis. Pop. | 8m. W of Namur, on a hill. Pop. 2,176. 
in 1850, 250.—Also a village of Greenup co., in the SPYDBERG, a parish of Norway, in the diocese 
state of Kentucky, at the junction of Tygert creek | of Aggershuus,-and bail. of Smaalehen, 30 m, SSE 

ith the Ohio, and a gee Portsmouth.—Also a | of Christiania, on the r. bank of the Glommen. Pop. 
villgoorrStah co., Utah territory, 90 m. NNE of 
Fillmore city. Pop, 650. 

SPRINGW ATER, a township of Livingston co., 
in the state of New York, U.'S., 200 m. W of Al- 
bany; drained on the N by the inlet of Hemlock 
jake, aud on the E by Conhweton river, and inter- 
sected by the’Buffalo, Corning, and New York rail- 
road. Pop. in 1840, 2,832; in 1850, 2,670. 

SPRING-WELLS, a township of Washtenau co., 
in the state of Michigan, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 916. 

SPROATLEY, a parish in the E, R. of York- 
shire, 7m. NE by E of Kingston-upon-Hull. Area 
1,380 acres. Pop. in 1831, 366; in 1851, 463. 

SPROGOE, or Srréxr, a small island of Denmark, 
in the diocese of Fyen, and bail. of Svendborg, be- 
tween Corsér and Nyborg, at the distance of about 
8 m. from each of Y ses tant and in the central 
; of the Great Belt, in N lat. 55° 19’, and E 
ong. 11° 58’, Off each end there is a reef. 
OTBOROUGH, a parish in the W. R. of York- 
shire, * m. SW of Doncaster, including the town- 
Ships mig’ and 8. Area 3,865 acres. Pop. 528. 

ROTTAU, a town of Prussia, capital of a circle 
of the same name, in the regency and 39 m. NW of 
Liegnitz, on the r. bank of the Bober, at the con- 
fluence of the Sprotta. Pop. in 1843, 4,196. It is 
enclosed by walls, and has ‘three gates, a suburb, a 
Lutheran and two Catholic churches, an hospital, and 
a school. It contains manufactories of cloth, linen, 

} qives and leather. The circle comprises an 
area ~ Pop. 19,819. 

’ SPROUGHTON, a parish in Suffolk, 3m. WNW 
of Ipswich, on the river Gipping. Area 2,335 acres. 


rye Sina 524; in 1851, 559. 
- SPROUSTON, a parish in the extreme NE of 
Roxburghshire, 

















2,000. s 
SPYNIE (New), a parish in Morayshire, bounded 
on the N by Duffus and Drainie; on the S by the 
Lossie. Area about 8 sq. m. The loch of 8., for- 
merly a beautiful sheet of fresh water, 3 m. long 
and 1 m. broad, and originally a marine bay, 
stretched ~long the N boundary; but, at the ex- 
pense of nearly £11,000, has been converted into an 
unsightly morass, an impregnation of anger and 
iron-ore athwart its bed having ruined the ho 
which occasioned it to be drained. Bishop-mill, a 
suburb of Elgin, included within its new - 
boundaries, and communicating with it by a ‘hand- 
some iron bridge, is the only vi i Pop. 1,344, 
SQUAM, a lake of New Hampshire, U. S., partly 
in Grafton, partly in Strafford co. It is 6 m. Jong, 
and 6 m.in greatest width, and contains numerous 
islands. “It discharges itself by_a stream of thé 
same name which runs SW into the Merrimack. 
SQUAM-HARBOUR, a port of Massachusetts, on 
the NE side of Cape Ann, in N lat. 42° 42”, 
SQUANICOOK, a river of M&ssachusetts, which 
runs SE into the Nashua, E of Shirley. 
SQUARE HANDKERCHIEP, a cluster of islets 
and rocks in the Atlantic, former! ly called Bazos de 
Babuca, in N lat. 21°, W long. 69°. 
SQUARE ISLAND, a small island in the N 
of Lake Superior, in N lat. 48° 40’.—Also an is! 
near the E.coast of Labrador, in N lat. 52° 54’. 
SQUILLACE, a town of Naples, in Calabria-Ul- 
tra 2da, on the Favelone, near the bay of §., and 10m. 
SW of Catanzaro. It is the see of a bishop. Lead 
is found in the neighbourin rota, Pop. 8,000. 
SQUINZANO, a town of Naples, in the proy. of 
OfSRAVANA-BELGULA, of Hindostan, 
- a town 
in the prov. of Mysore, 33 m. N by W of Sering: 
Leip ie oe is parent as being fsa 0s 
seat ain worship, once so_ | 
or a of Hindostan. 7 deni) 
ERNIK, a town of Bosnia, 30 m. NW of 
© nilauhorte 


Sv Pop. he dah a Fs 
'SRIMENAN'TI, a state of the Malay 
formerly considered subordinate } 
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a fort called* Relvwthgertahabge where 3 
nti Pinan stationed for collecting the dues imposed by : in 
chi; the two latter wae now claim their inde- | Hanoverian government, on vessels 1 
‘pendence. Maw og ere formerly sub- | down the Elbe. Eb poe. § 
ve governed i STADEL, a 
ven generations past by their own panghulus. Judenburg, on hn 1 a . 
ers and customs of the inhabitants of S.,its| STAD IN.  Sce Simaven, Set 
revenue, internal administration, and law of inher- STADHAMPTON, a parish in Oxford, 8 mE Ta 
itance, are much the same as those of the natives | of Oxford, on the Thames. Area 620 acres, Pop. 
of the other y states already described. ‘Phe | in 1801, 193; in 1831, 313; in 1852, 401, Lea 
produce of the district is tin, sapan wood, wax, ra- STADMORSLOW, a township in the p. of Wol- 
tans, and rice, most of which find their way down stanton, Stafford, 2 m. N of Neweastle- - Lyne, 
to Malacea. A fresh tin-mine has been lately opened 
at a place called Plangaye. 
iS} I-MUTTRA, a town of Hindostan, in the 
































Pop. in 1831, 290; in 1851, 392. ® 
TADT-AM-HOF, a town of Bavaria, on the 1. 
bank of the Danube, opposite to Ratisbon, to which 
voy. of Agra, in N lat. 26° 41’, E long. 77° 29. It| it is united by a Pop. in 1823, 2,020. 
Is a place of considerable extent, situated on anaked | During the retreat of the ‘Aviirlans in April 1809, 
rock of red granite, of which material all the houses | after the battle of Abensberg, it was laid in ashes, 
are constructed. STADTBERG. See Marsnerc. 
SSIDA, a town'of Nifon, in Japan, 18 m. S of | STADTELDORF, a town of Lower Austria, 20 
Fitaqua. m. NNW of Vienna, near the 1. bank of the Upper 
AAB, a small town of Bohemia, on the Rad- | Schmieda. ' 
busa, 11 m. SW of Pilsen. STADTHAGEN, a town of Westphalia, the the chief 
STAATEN LAND. See New Zearanp. | place of the co. of Schaumburg-Li on the 
STAATZ, a town of Lower Austria, 35 m. N of | mel, an affluent of the Leine, 9 m. of Minden. t 
Vienna, and'5 m. WSW of Falkenstein. Pop. 1,500. | is situated ina pleasant valley, and is surrounded 
STABANNON, a parish in co. Louth, containing | by an old wall and ditch. Pop. 1,900. 
the villages of Dromgoolestown and 8. Area 4,376 STADT-ILM. See Iumsrapr. 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,221; in 1851, 1,712. STADTKYLL, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
STABLO. See Stavetor. and 40 m. N of Treves, on the r. bank of the Kyle. 
STABROEK, a town of Belgium, in the prov. STADTLOHN, a town of Prussia, in the ~ of 
and 7m. N by W of Antwerp. Pop. 2,200. It has | Westphalia, 6 m. SSW of Ahaus, on the 1. teak of 
a trade in flour and agricultural produce. 
STABROEK. See Groncr-Town. 
STAGK, : an island of the Pacific, in the Washing- 
ton group, in § lat. 9° 30’, W long. 139° 50’. 
‘ACKALLEN, a parish, containing a village 
of the same name, in co. Meath. Area 2.851 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 837; in 1851, 642. The village of S. 
stands 3} m. NE of Navan. There is here a recent- 
ly established college for communicating a know- 
ledge 4 the 2 ge to students of divinity 
= to the Established church, 
¢ MOUNTAINS, a range of hills in Ire- 
land which commences in eo. Kerry, in the vicinity 
of the old episcopal village of Ardtert, and extends 
64 m. E, separating the valley of Tralee on the S 
from the row country around the sources of the 
Brick on,th 
STACUM 












































the Bakel. Pop. 2,200. It has manufactories of 
linen, pottery, and small iron wares. 

STADT- OLDENDORF, a walled town of the 
duchy and 52 m. SE of Brunswick. Pop. 2,000. 

STADTSCHWARZACH, a e of Bavaria, 
in the presidial and 4 m. B of Deuetbe near the 
1. bank of the Schwarzach, an affluent of the Maine. 

STADTSTEINACH, a town of Bavaria, 15 m. N 
of Baireuth, on the Steinach. Pop. 1,200. It has 
iron works, and in the vicinity marble and eit | 
tine are quarried. 

STAFA, a village of Switzerland, in the cant, and 
12 m. SE of Zurich, on the lake of i me 
8,705. It has larg € thread spin pinning ee 
vicinity are the se springs of 

STAFFA, a small island of the Hebrides, colebrated ew 
— illars and its caves, 5 m. SE of the ‘Treshinish islands, 3 


6 N of near): extreme of the Ross- 
Suy, parish in co. Kildare, 12 m. 8 | m-$ of Gomer tN of Lona Ie forms tara the pot i 


by W of Leixlip. Area 568 acres. Pop. 134. 
SAW AGH in vilage-of Demnszk, tn: the ben. | Ue See tinteresting reek; and tt apron 


and 15 m. NE of Marie P in les han a ¢ m.. doen St anid to a. vista $e Manoa 
STADE, ae or i aldbslomisiee division fon. anf and seni an aera 
of Hanover, bounded b by the territory of Ritzebuttel | yesting on cliffsof create rnin ot miacn 
; 


and the Eile on the on the E by the prov. of 
‘on the 8 by-the Otter and the eser, 
and the teatory of Breinen and on the W by the | Urisnt 
, which separates it from Oedenburg. It is a 
Int iow dee, little raised above sea-level; and | casional 
from inundation by strong sea- 
cee gig a German sq.m. Pop. 

3,916, of Whom 












































































island: 
markable neither for beauty nor for 
en distinguished chiefly for 


disap) 
Great cave. The Rinsiner bed is of unequal depth; being only 
36 ft. at the W side, and 54 ft. where the water first prevents its 
foundation from being further seen. At the entrance of the Great 
cave on this side, the columns are only 18 ft. high, becoming gra- 
dually reduced to two or three, till they disappear. Although 


the columns have a general air of straightness and parallel 
ism, no one is perfectly straight or regular: they never present 


that geometrical air, which appears in 


the published views of 


The ayerage diam. is about 2 ft.; but they some- 
times attain to 4 ft. Hexagonal and pentagonal forms are pre- 
et but they are intermixed with figures of three, four, 


extending even as far 


as to eight or nine, but 


rarely ‘ten. §. appears to have remained almost en- 
tirely unnoticed till a very reegnt period, It is not so much as 
named by Martin in his account of the Western Isles, published 
in the beginning of last cent. Its existence was first made gen- 
erally known by Sir Joseph Banks, who visited it in August, 


1772, and whose account was printed in 
Scotland. 


the 2d vol of Pennant's 


STAFFARDA, a town of Piedmont, 3 m. N of 
Saluzzo, near the 1. bank of the Po. The French, 


STAFFEL-SEE, a lake of 






itself by the Amm 


Bavaria, 6 m. 8 of 


Werlheim. It is about 2 m, in length and breadth, 
and has in the middle a small island with a church. 


er. 


It my gly 
STAF STEIN, a town of Bavarian emg 


on the Lauter, 19m. E of Culmbach. Pop. 1,200. 
It has a traffic in grain, Wine, and fruit. 


STAFFIELD, or Srarrot, a 
pm yy lang Cumberland, 1 





township in the p. 
4m. NW of Kirk- 


Area 5,472 acres. Pop. in 1851, 244. 


STAFFIN (Locn), a marine bay, sometimes 











muir in Skye, hills which 


the height of 1,000 or 1,500 ft. 
vall 





NW. 
on 





P 





im 
i under Catinat, defeated the duke of Savoy, in 1690, 
in the vicinity of this place. 
3 ¢STAFFORA, a river of Austrian Italy, which 
on the N flank of the A 


dalled Altivaig-bay, on the E coast of the p. of Kil- 


environ it rise with 


ificence, in basaltic colonnades, to 


., enclosing a large 


pennines; runs N; 


W, and W; passes by Voghera, and joins the Po 
1 bank, 8 ee of Pavia, ; 
‘ORD, a county in the NE part of the 
vz B-scompeising an area of 297 
uia an’ 


‘otomac. creeks, and 


and intersected by the 


rick, and Potomac railway. ‘The 








and the soil 
in 1850, 8, 


7 Pi 7a Ais ce Pop. 


It contains a 


ted on the N bank of 


in of Tolland ae 
». AES of Hartford, 


















me 
































state of New Jersey, 38 m. 8 of Freghold. The sur- 


- 


face is level, and the soil iene Ses gravel, and 


marsh. It is drained by Mana 


ig, Gu 
Cedar, and Weslecunk creeks, Pop. in 1840, 2,14! ), 
STAFFORD, a borough and market-town in the 


8 division of the hund, of Pirehill, nearly in the 


cegntre of Staffordshire, of which it is the capital. 
It is 16 m. S by E of Newcastle-under-Lyme and 
the Potteries, 16 m. N of Wolverhampton, and 135 


length, and has 80 acres of gardens an 
a, enclosed by a strong brick- 


m. NW by W of London. The pees of St. Mary 
and St. include the townshi 

all! sof, Tillington, Whitgreave, an 
berty of Hopton and Coton, and’ the chap 
Marston. Area 2,510 acres. Pop. in 1801, 
in 1881, 6,998; in 1851, 11,829,— Th 

a low but pleasant site on the 1. bank of the Sow, 
about 6 m, above that river's confluence with the 
Trent. The lower and ancient division occupies an 
irregular four-sided area about 14 m. in ci 
and is disposed in a principal stre¢t, five or six 
small squares or open areas, and a number of sub- 
ordinate streets and alleys. 
bridge, is situated on the 8 side of the Sow, and 
communicates with the town by a stone-bridge.— 
The shire-hall, situated in Market-square, 
a front 120 ft. in length, ornamented with 
ilasters supporting a pediment. The county- 
and house-of-correction, situated on the 
side of the town, is a large cluster of edifices, dis- 
posed in three interior courts, a governor's house, 
and a porter’s lodge, and surrounded by a high wall 
which encloses an area of nearly 4 acres. 
fordshire General lunatic asylum, situated near the 
gaol, and built in 1812-18 at the cost of nearly 
£34,000, is a neat and lofty brick edifice, 368 ft. in 


ips of Salt and En- 


Worston, the li- 


“sa, 


e town eccupies 


A suburb called Fore- 


ar Do- 


e Staf- 


leasure~ 


taffordshire General infirmary is situated 


The 
Fore- 
gate. St. Mary’s church, a venerable cruciform edi- 


fice, consigting of a nave, two side aisles, a transept 
109 ft. in length, and a spacious three-aisled chan- 


cel, has been recently restored. The castle of the 


ancient barony figures commpenaey in the land- 


scape of the environs, crownin advo 


well-wooded, 


conical eminence a little SW of the suburb of 
Forebridge. It is a magnificent and massive castel- 
lated structure, commenced in 1810, but left off un- 
finished in 1815. The ancient castle, on the same 


site, and finally razed to give place to the present 
structure, was built by William the Conqueror.— 
Vast quantities of boots and shoes, chiefly of a 


kind for females and children, are manufac’ 


of an ancient attainder having been 


§., and sent to the markets of London, Live 


ight 
in 


ual 


Manchester, and other large towns. The reve 
made by an act 













of the Crown in 1824, Sir George Jerypingham then 


since been s 


dike of iiedand. sae tien tives the 
town, of Stafford. This town still ret: 
common law, the ancient custom of B 


received the di of Baron Stafford, and he has 
sic 8 by his son. . The title of mar- 
uis of S., created in 1786, and now borne by the 


00., 
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Cheshire; on the Derbyshire; on the Eby |  Rivers.| The Trent, in the | ‘part of whoss 

Sanit cbt Lobeeteanin on the SE b Wee Kade to tacthe sartoth len toaepiichiaaks 

wickshire; on the $ by Worcestershire and a de- | in size as the third river of England, rises from New- 

ot ot of Shropshire; and on the W ‘by the | Pool, near Biddulph, on the borders of Cheshire, and ; 

main body of Shropshire. A detached district, con- | flows S through the district of the potteries to Trent- | | rs 

taining the hills of Clentplies to the S of Stonr- | ham, SE to digeley, E to the boundary with Der- * 
byshire, and N ong that bom 4 to a po eee 
a little below the town of Burton. t is through- ee | 


bridge, wholly surrounded by Worcestershire. The 
form of the co., in a proximate view, is rr ayes | 
ellipsoidal, the longer axis extending N and 8. It 
lies between 52° 20° and 53° 14’ N lat., and between 
1° 87’ and 2° 45’ W long. of Greenwich. Its t- 
est length, from the extremity of Axe-Edge com- 
mon on the N, to that of Weods-Eave § of the Se- 
vern, is 60 m.; its greatest breadth, from the con- 
fluence Df the Dove and the Trent on the E, to the 
extremity of Terley-heath on the W, is 38 m. Its 
average breadth is from 25 to 30 m.; and its area is 
1,250 sq. m., or 781,000 acres. It is the 18th Eng- 
lish county in superficial extent; the 9th in amount 
of pop.; the 1%h in agricultural moment, and the 
$d in manufacturing importance. The NE district, 
called the moorlands, and comprehending about 
one-sixth of the co., is the commencement of that 
lon hee mountain-range which runsthrough 
the NE of Derbyshire, along the W border of York- 
shire, and away to the Cheviots, in Northumber- 
land, These moorlands are a singular melange of 
wildness, desolation, beauty, and grandeur. They 
possess an average alt. of from 300 to 600 ft. above 
the general level of the rest of the co.; im some in- 
stances rising to the height of 1,200 and even 1,500 ft. 
Extensive tracts of the highest ground, in the extreme 
N, are mere upland wastes,—broken, and probably 
irreclaimable, expanses of peat mosses and spongy 
moors. Such are Axe-Edge, the Cloud-f all 
High-Forest, Leek-Frith, Mole-Cop, and part of 
Morredge. The glen of the Dove at Ilam has been 
said to suggest recollections of some of the wondrous 
ravines of the Alps. The vales of Manyfold, the 
Hamps, the Tean, the Blythe, the Dearyand the 
Churnet, all likewise intersect the moorlands, and 
abound in varied features of close picturesque land- 
scape. The Weaver hills, stretching*between the 
yales of the Dove nd the Churnet, are of consider- 
able extent, and nearly rival the Derbyshire peaks 
in both altitude and interest; they rise in some 
places to the height of about 1,500 ft., and com- 
mand very extensive and thrilling views. A tract 
of limestone, country, 50 or 60 sq. m. in area, com- 
mences near Longnor, near the extreme N, and ex- 
tends to the vicinity of Oakamoor, embracing the 
Staffordshire flank of Dovedale, the Weaver hills, 
and most of the picturesque regions we have noticed. 
The wastes called High Shute Ranger, and Alveton 
common, are a confused mass of gravelly mounds 
and hillocks o# a high basis, defying the innovation 
of the plough. The NW district, nearly identical 
with the hundred of Pirehill, is prevailingly cham- 


n, soft, and pleasing; in its N broadl 
Masked with the decaliar’ bhatactaristioy Belonging 
to its extensive and far-famed potteries. Cannock- 
chase, a tract of about 25,000 acres, extending § 
iru the middle of the eo. trom the vicinity of 
Se 


with collicties and ys. 
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out a rapid, limpid, pleasant stream, and hag an en- i 
tire course, before leaving the co., of upwards of 50 i 
m., yet begins to be navigable only at , when 
about to take its leave. The chief town upon it 
margin, additional to Stoké and Burton, is Stone. The 

rincipal affluents, on its r. bank, are the Sow and the - 

‘ame, and, on its ]., the Blythe and the Dove. The. 
Sow rises on the W border, near Broughton; and 
flows ESE, past Eccleshall and Stafford, to the Trent 
a little below Milford. The Penk, the chief affluent 
of the Sow, rises on the SW border, near Codsall, 
and runs N, past Penkridge, to the Sow, a little be- i! 
low Stafford.—The Tame is formed by the confluence i 
of various head-waters, a little SW of Walsall; it 
thence flows. ESE into Warwickshire; afte: 
making a considerable s' contact 
with §. three miles aboye ‘Tamworth; and finally 
goes sinuously N across a wing of the county, to the 
Trent.—The Blythe rises near Watley-moor, on the 
S slopes of the northern district; and flows SE, 
somewhat parallel to the Trent, and never at quite 
6 m. distance from it, to a confluence with that river 
at King's thee Sra Dove rises in the moor- 
lands, a little NW of Longnor, near the point where 
Staffordshire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire meet; it 
soon after enters the exquisite close vale to which, 
it gives name [see Dovepare]; traverses it SSE, to 
Ashbourn; and finally rans ESE to the Trent, at. 
the point where that river leaves the co. en- 
tire run of the Dove is 32 or 33 m., nearly all upon 
the boundary. Its chief gributaries from Stafford- 
shire, are the Manyfold, the Hamps, and the Chur- 
net,—The Manyfold rises a little south of Longnor, t 
and flows cireuitously 8 to the point where it be- Whe 


gins to be, for 4 m., a subterranean stream; the \ 


& 


Hamps rises near Upper Elkstone, and flows SE to 
a natural covered tunnel near Caldon; and the two 
unite, while in the bowels of the hills, and burst 
upon the day in Dovedale at Nam.—The Churnet is 
formed by two head-streams in the vicinity of Leek ; 
and moves sinuously SE to the Dove at Com 
—tThe Dane rises near the source of the Dove, an 
runs 8 or 10 m. SW and W into Cheshire, tracing, 
over most of this distance, the bo: between | 
S Chtoh prajosse, ua ther GE: biteedl Shoopetive 
8., which projects, on tl . 

and Worsinterthi: and forms the parish of by 
—The Stour traverses a portion of the 8, on its way 


to the Severn; and is Foto by the 
from the vicinity of Wolverhampton. 
springs, and others alleged to 
















foie oy, are numerous in the and limestone 
Climate.|_ The air, ially in the 


is sharp, and ere the senses with greater coli 
than in many — cos. The | rains — 
amount to ,upwards of 36 inches; while those of 

London d¥ not exceed 20 or 21, — those at Up 
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janet Bh fo Re ote the coal strata; perry Story 
ednesbury, Wolverhampton, Tipton, Bilstone, 
si localities, pg lane nn mined 


appears to # stranger passin 

in a continuous cloud of smoke. These 

produce abont 200,000 tons of pig-iron a- 

ve nearly doubled their amount of uce during 

che is mined at Ecton and Butterton, 
m at 


i 
: 
i 


n and on Stanton moor, Extensive 
works for smelting and refining coppér and brass, exist at Brook- 
Oakamoor, and Whiston, near Cheadle; but they obtain 
their ore and calamine from other cos. Limestone is more exten 

sively diffused than even coals; it forms the substratum of much 
of the county, and the mass of a considerable proportion of the 
hills; in particolar, it abounds a igley and Dudley hills, at Ru- 
shall and Hayhead, but. above all, in the extensive upland and pre- 


: 
[ 


_cipitous limestone gistrict of the moorlands. In some places, the 


le character, and susceptible of a high polish, 
Sandstone of fine grain and fit for mouldings, ornamental mason- 
ry, or fine Ge aaemen is quarried at Bilstone. A peculiar stone 
called Rowley ragstone, of rusty blue colour, extremely hard, and 
devoid of any gritty quality, forms the basis of Rowley mountain, 
Clays of very great variety, both on the surface and at nearly all 
mineable depths, occur in great abundance, and are a principal 
source of the county's manufacturing wealth. Potter's clay is 
found in the greatest abundance around Neweastle; clays, in 
Hs f instances admirably adapted for making the fire-brick 
building material of kilns, and forming the sagars or cases in 

f pottery are burned, constitutes many of the 
strata between the seams of coal in the district of the potteries ; 
a blue clay, much in request by glovers, oceurs at Darlston; and 
astratum of clay, producing upwards of 4.000 tons a-year, as- 


-serted to be the best yet found in the world for making crucibles, 


fire-bricks, and glass-house pots, lies 45 ft. below the coal at Am- 
blevoat,—Gravelly and sandy soils are most prevalent in this co, 
Acalcareous soil, resting upon limestone, covers most of the 
great limestone ict in the moorlands. A thin, black, peaty 
earth, retentive of moisture, and for the most part lying upon 
gravel, occupies some wastes and also cultivated pendicles. The 
subsoils throughout the vegan a variously sand, gravel, clay, 
marl, and different kinds of rock.—S possesses a great aggregate 
extent of wood. The amount of forest and waste lands was esti- 
mated in 1796 at 141,760 acres; and was supposed to be reclaim- 
It has since been consider- 


ably reduced by enclosing. 
Agriculture.|_ About 630,000 acres are supposed 
to be in tillage. Grass lands of great extent Vie in 


the vicinity of all the large towns; and the low 
lands adjacent to the rivers and brooks are chiefly 
disposed in meadows. Many of the great proprietors 
Snares: farm their own lands. ‘The farms range 
between 20 and 1,000 acres. The average rental is 
per acre. Excepting in the parish of Totten- 
where great i epee are raised of a peculiar 
‘hich bears name of the Tottenhall pear, 
orchards of 8. are inconsiderable.—The indi- 
ild cattle of Britain are still preserved in 
unmixed breed, at Chartley-park. They are white 
in the body, and black in the ears and muzzles, and 
have white horns tipped with black. The cattle 


the ordinary ye 







long breed, an — of several yarie- 
ties; ors are well an ilfully fed for both 
the dairy the shambles, A native breed of 
sheep, grey hornlip, and with long wool, ten- 


-heath and Sutton - Coldfield. The 


tures are generally of 


bury, and Church Bridge. The making of nails 
employs many thousands of men, and Soy a 
women and children, in the. pepaiov 16s 
Rowley, Sedgley, Smothwick, West sh 
Polsall, Wombourne, and Tipton, —Steam-engines, 
fowling-pieces, and a long list of the most varions 
mgs kinds of articles which iron or steel 
wholly or mainly constitute, are made in one or 
more places of that southern region which is so con- 
stantly murky and sombre. under an atmosphere of 
smoke. Silver and silver-plated wares, and all kinds 
of€ vases, candelabra, and many other articles in 
stone, bronze, and or-qaoulu, are produced in_ the 
celebrated Soho works, at Handsworth, 14m. NW 
of Birmingham. Glass-works occur at Longport in 
the potteries, and abound in the vicinity of Amble- 
coat and Dudley, on the 8 border.—The potteries 
derive their name from being the seat of the ‘most 
extensive and important manufacture of china and 
earthenware in the kingdom. They consist of a 
chain of towns and villages, and lines of inter- 
mediate and connecting streets, extending nearly 10 
m. in a serpentine manner N, along the vale of the 
Trent, through the parishes of Stoke, Burslem, and 
Wolstanton. Their towns, named from § to N, are 
Lane-end, with the suburbs of Longton and Foley; 
Lane-Delph, with Fenton; Stoke-upon-Trent, with 
Penkhull and Boothen; Hanley-and-Shetton, with 
Etruria, Vale-Pleasant, Cabridge, and Sneyd-Green ; 
Burslem, with Hot-Lane, Hamell, Dale-Hall, New- 
port, and Longport; and Tunstall, with Brown- 
Hills, Clay-Hills, Greenfield, Greenlane, and Golden- 
Hill. See article Porrerims. Cotton factories exist 
at Burton-upon-Trent, Fazeley, Tutbury, Cheadle, 
Checkley, Drayton, Mayfield, Rocester, and Tam- 
worth. Sewing-silks, twist, buttons, ribbons, fer- 
rets, galloons, shawls, sarcenet, and other,articles 
of silk and mohair, are extensively manufactured at 
Leek. A carpet and worsted factory stands within 
a mile orfwo of Lichfield. Hats are manufactured 
at Rudgeley and Newcastle; tape, at Cheadle and 
Tean; boots and shoes at Stafford; ale, at Burton 
and Tamworth; and some chemical preparations at 
Wolverhampton and Tipton. 
Canals} The canals of Staffordshire fre more extensive and 
better ramified, in proportion to the area of the country, than 
those ofalmost any other district in the world: they aggregately 
exceed 250 m. in length, and were constructed at the cost of up- 
wards of £500,000; they lead the way to water-communication 
with most of the considerable ports of England: and they are, in 
some instances, so well plied as to yield 80 or40 percent, a-year 
upon the cost of their construction.—The Grand-trank or ‘Trent 
and Mersey canal enters from Cheshire, near Lawton, on the 
NW;; follows through most of the county the course of the Trent; 
and passes into Derbyshire a little N of Burton. It attains its 
test elevation of 826 ft. on Hare-castle-hill, soon after enter- 
from Cheshire, where it passes through two tunnels, one of 
which is 2,9264 yds. long; and it is carried across the Tre N 
Dove, and other streams, on aqueducts, several of which are 
stupendous, ‘This canal has adepth of 4§ ft, — ‘of ot | 
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a town of Rossis. in 
agers Se er oo 


v 
rae Sa! contin of Hla, in ‘the of Lugworth, 
contest haa of Sombre. Pop. 240 wir] Nawladl oul Meiers 
y Siames be nie. the green! 1831, 238; in 1851, 27 
} Sartésley. STAINTON, 
4 Bea acres. bag a tf in 1851, , eps y 
ata township in ‘in the p. of Working- 
pe pe rang voli 1 ms Workington, on the $8 
in 1851, 152.—Also a 
eae in the p. of Shea Kil Drei Yorkshire, 
_ 4m. NE of Otley, Arca 2,910.acres. Pop. in1831,| 'STAINTON-DALE, a township in’ the Pp. ars 
~ in <BY. 245. Scalby, Yorkshire, 84 m. NNW of 
ay mong i pemenmae map ip ere 2,945 acres. Pop. in 1801, 271; ee 
:550.acres, Pop. in 1851, 180. STAINTON- E-VALE, a he oor 
; a bron, * ish in the co.-palatine of }.6 m. NE of Market-Raisen. Area 2 
m. WN of Darlington, posrsen a in 1881, 118; in 1851, 144. 
ren ctiees rising the townships of STAINTON-MARKET, a parish in Lincélnshife;” 
Tei saeat Siielieh, Raby and. Ke- 18 m. ENE of Lincoln. Area 1,180 acres. Pop. in 
ackerfield, Woodland, and part of | 1831, 182; in 1851, 142. 
: Area 11,837 acres, Pop. in 1831, 2,395; STAINVILLE, ‘a commune of France, in the 
~ in rina 2,447. The town; which is very ancient, eon dep. of the Meuse, cant. and 8 m. ENE of Ancer- 
sists of wide and it street. ille, on the 1. bank of the Saulx. Pop. 4,116. 
for smelting lead ore are carried nto tg lege i. ec the cir- 
cle and 32 m. NW of Marburg, on a small river of 
a parish and market-town in Middle- | the same name. Pop. 580. It is well-built, and 
sex, 17 m. W of London, on the banks of the has a fine church and barracks. , 
Thames. Area 1,844 acres. Pop. in 1801, 1,750;]| STAIR, a parish a little W of the entre of Kyle, 
2,486 ; in 1851, 2,577. he town is chiefly Ayrshire, stretching along the 1. bank of the river 
ysed of houses on each side of the highwa a Ayr. The village of 8. occupies a romantic situa- 
haromoah gaia Ithas been tion on the Ayr, 24 m. 8 of Tarbolton. . in 
1801, 563 ; in 1831, 787; in 1851, 820. dis- 
trict has given successively titles ey meee 
. | and Earl ¢o the noble :: Hh 
oln Viscount Stair and Baron tines eal a 
Pop. in 1831, 186; in a 132. | 1690, and Earl of Stair 1708. any 
H, a township in "Hat STAIRWAY-BROOK, a village of Pike in 
3h in WW of That, on the 8 the state of Pennsylvania, U. Sgon the 8 s ‘ 
5 ge crossed by the Stainforth | Delaware river, ete on the New York and r 
canal, Area 4,947 acres. Pop. in ——_ pipes nai por 
mata 
” in 
» and 


0 +6 upon the 
habited Uhielly by fishermen. 
STAITI, a village of Naples, in the Saw obi of 

labria- Ultra, district and 25m. SSW 

a hill. Pop. 1,400. It has two churches. | 

extensi cultivated in the environs. Mh ai Sr 



















W. R. of Yorkshire, 7m. SSW of Don: 
2,789 acres, Pop. in 1831, 254; fa 1851, ‘284, 
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a com! Be , in the 
paces crane of Regia Po oc age 


cpap ys of 1 ale ggg prov. of 
and dep. 
ee a or Cae os Switzer- 


i: he pacanage ‘ine ot Oher tat 
e valle: 

stain’ at the fort of the Jalier and oe Pop |N 

the confluence of three mountain streams. 

257. Tt has an alt. of 5,500 ft. above seahuvil te 

ses ( borax. 


poe ie dis 
mountain, the base of which is washed by 
the “to n sea. Pop, 1,260, In 1783 it suffered ex~ 
sata from an earthquake, 
a commune of Belgium, a of 
and dep. of Uccle. Pop. 1,871. 
INGBOROUGH, a parish in Steaua! 
shire, a WNW of Great Grimsby. Area 5,792 
in 1831, 366; in 1851, 516. 
of E. Prussia, ‘apital of — in vite 
. a ie ie Tre- 
Pay and 16 m. ENE of Gumbinnen. Pop. in 
848, 8,075. It has’ a Lee pe eg angl possesses 
meeiiapioe af of hats, and carries on a 


que tia 


i 


aL 
& 


8, 
pears to have been ui about the Iter 
13th cent., the others were ; 
15th cent. The charitable 

and ren, Prine 9S be 250, 
poration, in , was £2,292 ; 1 
returns, 2 bers to t. The 





e d thbabitants are chiefly -Selaves 
‘ carry on an active trade in skins and 
* On a mountain, 3 m. ESE, is the castle 


i oa Sce Srrrvanr. + 
T AND VOSSESTRAET, | a com- 
Pie tle in the prov. of W. Flanders, and 


aR AME Oa comms of em - ane 
“Pera dep. of Staden 


Sisuronkovr, a rates of Poland, te 
Sandomir and obwodie of Opoczno. 


BN, «parish in co. rae containing 
Gormanstown and 8. Area 5,144 

ire! 1831, 1, \822; in 1851, 1,244. 
ILLE, a village of Greene co., in 
U. S., near the Blue Ridge of 
and 76 m. NW of Richmond. 


v! in the p. of Leighton- 
m. E by 8 of Leighton- 


1, 597 
Kos (Guus), an inlet.on the 
‘in the san of Mentesha, 


ye ‘ST. 
ao 


Foca fon tse. 
= 


of Lincoln 
of Ken U_S., on abranch of Dick 
the eee ae Pop. in 1840, 26 


fi “ag 
be nant Whittle, and 
Pop. in’ 1881, 7,719 in 1851). 8,594. 
er srat in the parish, and there ag» man 
oISTANDLAKE, a parish in eae 
A -. 
SE of Witney, on the river Windrush, which falls 
info the Isis, 1} m. 8 of the town. Area 2,495 
acres. Pop. in 1801,570; in 1881, 6605 in 1851, 810. 
STANDLINCH, a parish in Wilts, 5 m. SE of 
Salisbury, on the banks - the Avon. Area 694 
acres. in 1831, 31; » ie { 
STANDON, a parish ii Hertfordshire, 8 m. NE 
by N of Hertford. Area 7,520 acres. | “Pop. in 
pais in Ratfonshie, “iw. NNW of ‘Paces 
a 8 m. NNW: 
intersected by the Grand Junction railway, and wa- ° 
tered by the river Sow. Area 2,570 acres. - = 
1801, 832; in —s 420; in 1851, 378.5) 1% 
-STANESDORF. Sramisa, a a village of ‘Tenn- 
sylvania, in the com. of Zarand, 12 m. a 0 
4 
‘STANFIELD, a parish in ‘Norfolk, 6m. NW by 
wn! mais nee me ee Pop. 243.) 
a et in t of Ronsball;: Bea 
fordshive 3} m. SSW of Bi, leowalles 1 
1831, 385..-Also a he in 
Watton, watered b — 
Area 2,608 acres. 
in 1851, 180.—Also a 
5 m. SE ot Ruttcrsroctas se Ae SEN 
Avon, and in the line of the Union canal. Area 
1,510 acres. Pop. in 1851, a ae 


Ve 


| Worcestershire, 8 m. N.by E of Bromyard. A 


1,278 acres. Popsin 1851, sree 


"STANFORD, a village See 


ccteg me uel 





in 1801 3.100; in 183, Sas in 1851, 8,882. - 
ua STANHOPE, sh’ of New South Wales, in 
bounded on the N'by 
of Heddon, on von the Eby that of 
and the W by Pokolbin.—Also a p. in the co. of by the Tamar, 
ANHOPE: a village of Busse ranean 
y ssex co. in the s 
: eres the N bank of the Mus- | field, andceon tng A 
ise . the Morris canal, 47 m. N Jso a central coun 
Carolina U.S.) 
oO SPANTAEAK, or Sraxmania, a town of Turkey bordered on the $ 
in] ¢, in Rumelia, in the sanj. and 99 i It 
-ariver of the same name, an affluent 


aC 
NNE ot Ee branch of the 
Area 1; Pop. an 
J «See Stawpsporr. 





patios in Northumberland, 
including the hamlet of Bel- 

. rAres 10,098 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,021; in 
). Coal mines exist here in w riitan ton 


Russia in’ rly Leicesters 


in the prov.and 210 m. W of Omsk. This 
| tear pane melhor 
ecm  ea m GE 


M Asiatic Russia, forming of the 
eo chain which crosses the 


th of 

nat in a NE direction from the Mon- 
Page hich fall 
delshepten, dren ‘those which run E. to the 

It receives this name after turning to the N 

near the source of the Aldan, whence it runs parallel 
ta-the gulf of Okhotsk, leaving only. a narrow plain | 7} 
j 18 
with 
tchi 


aan: err Ie is of ‘considerable 


ate & T 
yma The 


44 | Area 5, 


3,254 acres. 
cena (s 
3 ; 
Area nie 1831, 428 qin 1851, 
STANTON-UPO -ARROW, a poreh ine 
fordshire, 5} m, NE by E of Kin ren 088 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 396; in 1 , 859, ’ 
"STANTON-UPON-BARDON, @ township in th 
9m. WNW of = 
eester. . in 1831, 295; in 1851, 3380. 4 
STANT ON-Sr.. BERNARD, a parish in Wil 
m. E by N of Devizes, intersected | the K 
and Avon canal. Area 1,979 acres, 
STANTON. BY.BRIDGE a 
6m.8 ale E of Derby. Area 
1831 in 1851, 215, nee 
STANTON-BURY, nee in Bucks, $m. WW y 
of New Pa Area 750 acres, — pf 
STANTON- eesoqgry a eas a te 8, 
7k eapaee Nof De 412 
TANTO ‘ON-DRE in Someragh fa s 
of Bristol, watered by a eons of the A Area 
2,075 acres. Pop. in 1881, 731; in 1851, 592. 
ST. ae ZW ARREN, a parish in 
sidered | 2} m.§ og ; ae ae ee ACKER. 
in 1831, in satin 
STANTON 81.6 


sin om ay of We 
. in 1831, Ay 
STA ON St. “50k N’S, a parish in 
ENE of Oxford. Area 3,280 acres, F 
ry in§ 





of Longtown. -woctgliekieg te eonteantgarde 


Solport, S., and Trough. ‘hres 11,888 
in 1831, 1,897; in 1851, 1,119.—Also a 
Gloucedlordhive, 34 uns Non ieee. : 


a) _ ry of Pp 
the chief objects of local 


Pop. 
(Super), a village of Denmark, in th 
Sls oe acaty Croft, Yorkshire, 


of 5 

UY, a tow: in the p. of Wybun- | township in the p. of 
tine of Chester, 17 m. SE of Nantwich. | SE of Pontefract. 

acres. Pop. in 1831, 356; in 1851, 


orarpentt, Stent inthe lite of the Bir. 
mgt ar cetera 





| drained by T 
tier, "Po in 1840, 1, 


STAI DT of, Stanno 
eadeta, 14 Doberman 
| Kéniggriitz, at the foot of the Sr 
he on the Erlitz., Pop. 842. po be 
' mourns wre atte sesses manufactories of linen. 
v.08 Wi russia, and regency | STARKVILLE, a village of Lee 
oi agape tee . Pop. of Georgia, U. 8., on the aide of 
nis 27 m. S of Danzig, on the r, | —Also a village of gs 
e. Pop. in 1843, 4,176. It is en- | Mississi 
Bae Mas Se a Lutheran, and | STA’ BERG, a 
lie and a Lu- | of Upper Bavaria, 15 m, SW of 
tile of brandy, | extremity of lake Wurm. Po $00, It te beapeestig 


STAROBIELSK, a town 
the gov. and 180 m. § of Voronej, on’ apres 


the Aidar 

STAROBIN, a town of Russia EP ae oy ‘he \ 
gow and th Bo Mn, an eto , outsk, 
RQCH a town of Russia in | 
rope, in the gov. co ae HH 
of Russia in rte gn ioebens trict of Tehistopoli. peasy 4 
m. E of Minsk. STARODOUB, a district and town of Russia, th Naty 
ae -L’Frome, an island | the . of'chernigov. The town is 108 ie 

a Want go of the New | of Tchernigov, on the cage an bead y 

ae 168° 9’, It | Vablia. Pop. 4,000. It has several 
was named Pw ac me Sapo and carries on ‘ 


in, lint, hemp, and 4 
es Europe, capital STAROE-UK IPLENIE, or Traxrie, in. some 
‘and 48m. WSW of maps ‘ Bows a position on, the W ¢ the W ity abot 


with in the centre of Kalamita Rael” 
‘ 30 m. direct sain etre Ah mt 
chee mah ops a 
Tn the 
Lil ete, secu 
and 27,000 En : uae 


Tver, | point between 
| the 19th comme: 
* gece e entrench 
ce pe te of the an 
a J i} the we Hf ant 
eran 1 





-STAROL, or Ac & Russian 
es, of which It forms a prefix, 


Oi ahi e ' | to 
a town. of Russia in Europe, in_ 
‘and 6m. NNW of ee sees hills 


a town of Austria, in Galicia, in the 
andy cirele of Sambor. Pop. | r 


iin adjective signifying ‘old. | 'T 
araco bo songht tor in the fl 





creek, and. on the Virginia Central 
h itis connected with the Potomac 
Pe in soa 2,500; in 1850, 


Spee sr aniiorat 
lumbus. inl ae 
AND-STREATHAM, 


a townshi 


tine of Durham, 1 
Area 2,907 acres, 


5 ogg th 344. 


‘a parish in Nottinghamshire, 7 m. 
rea 2,375 acres. Pop. in 1851, 173. 
)in rae ences 


pari hire, 9 m. WSW of 
“hen hit? ecren Pop. in 1831, 348 ; 


F Dis Sete te 


. NN 


of eel 


| docks, It returns einem oth pov 


Sees 
gE ie me 


oo The town is 82 m, 


ESE. 
ES 1,200, es has =. of betsy Vans See 


STAVERTON, a parish in even: MAK out ce 
Totness, hounded on the § by the river Dart. — 
5,356 acres. Pop, in 1831, 1,055; in 1851, 1. 
—Also a parish in Gloucestershirap 5 m. 
Gloucester, in the line of the Cheltenham Mf 
Area 720 acres. . in 1831, 245; in at * 
—Also a parish’ in ortha: 2, 2 


of Daven 
vin Eh: Pe ae. 


age = m. NI 
the 5 of the A 
’ STAVICHTCHE, a town of Rossi in avope, in 
*STAVIGNIES Village ‘of raved; in the/d 
a vil 
the Oise, cant. and 6 m. WNW of Beauva 
Pop, 750. It has ee of carthenates 
STAVOREN: or fe Sr, of Holland, at 
or STAVEREN, yet 
the SW extremi of the ay Page snis 
| ep BF seg owe Hal 
sture 
well-built, and ene Eee toh Po 
This towp was formerly the largest in Fri 
was the residence of ancient soversigna'c tha 
country. One of these, Odilbade Ni: heise the 


@ et opeg ipoany Linge 


phased nici reg ) 

on an active tensively 

incommon with other parte Of Fi iti 

storm of 1825. | 
STAVROPOL, 4 town of 





mat J: This river, which has 
tal course of about 150 m., is connected by Lake 
itski,and the Oginsky canal with the Jasiolda, 
Huent of the and Dnieper, and thus forms 


—— line of communication between the | 
Black sea, 
STCHED 


ae or Caxpaniex, nvillage of Rus- 
‘sia in i é prov. of the Caucasus, circle 
and 54 m. of iar, on the h bank of the 
TINS bee oe bs Becht 

St a of : 
he gov. of Riazzan, and district of Zaraisk, near the 
"1, bank of the Oka, with which it is connected by 





Naples, in, the prov . high mountai | ‘Pop. 400. 

ona mountain. 
: ‘i inc of Analy o' high emt les, in the 
¢.and bees forms also an impor- proy, of the Principato-Ultra, district and 17 m. W 

Belgi fn tho | Pope a. 8n, i Lombard at the fot of mo 

a commune of um, | Po t ‘our epee 

Meacectes Seer. Pop. of ‘the’ Mediterranean, to the SE ° BB cf the: strait 

“tag Se e E, Flanders, | Bonifacio, near the. N coast of Sardinia, a eat 
stil mag the island of Maddalena, ang.N NW of Ci 
I | dep. of  Wesemsel. Orso. Be ciety Gee is acs te SW, 
pacer ey ya 2 Ar It. affords excel- 


WERQUE, & Commune | lent some 
: iy the Come sper, hy whom ie inal 
1, bank of, the py og Sicily, in the ~ and 88m. {) 
WSW of M cand diedah of near/the - 
Tyrrhenian sea, Pop. Sa Sor 


by it at some seasons, 
} and is wba Prada ¢ yp a oan of of tesa 
duchy of rm wep in the prov. of 
and 5 m. ESE of Orit on the Neat of 
{ ine a Argentaresm 1 lat, 42° 25° — 


pFANO-ALNA i Bioro), « twn a 


ater pra mh eae 
cho eee : 





\) coon m Pata 
-AM-ANGER, or ‘ostealashnor: a town of 


, on the river Gunz, 68 m. SSE wee yg, the 
y situated in the midst si ~ it » % 
a shop’s se 


vate nth rae ‘but 


ae the iets of th he soir, 


‘a square, which in its raat ex- 
hibits btiidarg coctven! 9) ie Pout’ 0f te tows. 
Tho inhabitants, 3,800 in numbor, are,chiefly Ca- 
tholics. iT he tnven Wis the ‘aiedenht Sabarca, which 
held the: ipsoondreank ‘emai the Roman colonies in 


eu ‘STEIN-AM-KIRCHEN, a town of Austria, 53m. 


-AM-RITTEN, a vilage of the Tyrol, 18 
Is 
st SCHONAU, a town of Bohemia, in the’ 


circle of: ‘Pop. 2,200. ‘It has manufac- 
tories of bea glass. © 

STEINA, a silage of Hanover in thetprineipal- 
Grubenhagen, 6 m. ESE of 

ACH, a small river of the dychy of Saxe- 

‘into the Maine, after a 8 course | 

river of Wiirtemberg, w 
joins the Neckar.——Also a. 


and 
iy of ge Yom ne on the 


he ame 25 8 : rhaon 


co. of Schauemburg-Li 
- is about 5m. in len 


16 fein 
land, witha 
virons on the N- 

se sei 


22 m. INIT 4 town gr 
ainincies ue 
| duchy of ‘Bremen, 16 


hank of the Lithe, "an affluent « 
STEINMAUERN, a 


and 4m. N of’ mele 
STEINSCHONA 


| circle and 24 m. NE of 
nitz. ‘ 





pee 


ary Kia het } a 


| Pp . in 1841, 583; in 1851, 635. : 


" 
LS oF 


.—It contains a lake of the same : 
bisected by a peninsula onthe W side, of w: 
sP ettmab the i baron at yng 
nipetion € sea sO narrow as to 
a bridge. The N division is connected with 
Sr ee Cae | et at y at any 
forded, and which is crossed by a oman 
stones with openings for the passage of the tide; 
extends 44 m. in length, and is 6 or 7 furl. in me: 4 
breadth. —The Druidical monument called + 
Stennis Sines of SiEneN demenee ae 
only to the famous monument of Stonehenge. Thes 
stones once consisted of two distinct clusters, 
semicircle, and a circle, respectively on the tha 
the NW sides of the strait which connects the 
pol inaionghe fi Pca he seine atinle of the 
common schist country, are hoarily cov- 
ered with long lichens. 1 ie ierae Bee 
STENOSA, an island of the Grecian 


a 


of the Central in N lat y. It 

Roy ey eed 
few | an FE EN 
0, of Pi in. Polani 

a “Pop i F Wachee 

Lig pepe iin egg 
g dam or } 

8 of a ra’ is 





B PASSAGE, a strat which divides 
island the W coast of North Amer- 
ralty feland. "At Point Balictary, on 

f n t t ,on 

tal | vf it divides into two branches; 
in a NW direction, along the 
and, is si into two 





SoHEL, 
peseauuely by S of Helo, | 


"STEETIN, a iown tn port of th Pasian state, 3 in 1850, 63,771, prin 
of Pomerania, situated about 60 m. from | co. in the NE of the siufuol indiana’ 
, and 76 m. NNE of Berlin, on.an emi- ai are . in 1840, 2,578;: in 1850, 6,104, es 
th  paaenermaler teeny yee is divided | is An Also a township in Washington co., 
gtreams. ite to it, and con- ‘Maine, 1191. Evof Angusta.. Pop. in. 1840, 8443 
over main stream, is the | in 1850, 1,122. It has several harbours.on 
‘Including ro three Narragnagas bay.—Also a township of , ear 4 
in 1816, 26,000; in. 1849, | New York, 101: m. WNW of Albany. | P. tne cep 
) descendants of French | 1,993; in 1850, lat x leg 
j ‘in Ohio, 87 m. N FP aprysemer ore Teh it 
_STEUBEN VILLE, the capitak of Fellerson 


Ohio, U. an situated on the Oh Pectin 141 were 
a eet ‘and 30 - ra eee 
ourishing town, and regularly ont. Bon in 
1840, 52035 in 1850, 7,224. Woollen. and 
8 are manufactured here, and theres income 
ras works. © soa 


foundries and copperas 
STEVENAGE, a parish and market -town 
Hertfordshire, 31m. N: by W of London,” | Area 
4,434 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,859; in 1851, 2,118. 
The town consists of one large . with two.or 
three smaker ones, Straw-plait is 
STEVENSBURG, a town of C04.) 
ginia, U. $., 91 m. NW of Richmon Laee sendy ite 
wer sary ty Beslintnd other | Bene IN; pe tee nee oat 
gist amet epruanes on its soe 2 and. limes oun 
‘is. and payee primely to. 
of the district. 


jcaca ecg | 
chan- ened in 1851,3,811.— pre emt 
> | of and has a seal 


cotton-weavers and oe ay ite) 
_ STEVENSVILLE, 


a “at it Bd nhl 





f 400: 
for, co eer thew Alston th taddiscoee tnctenaal ho 
aalhe ic nevis beg chief agen 


Se 2,969) of ok uitarpel aan 


oag suburbs, and 2,234 in the town. 
» STEWART’S ISLANDS, a cluster of small is- 
lands in the 8. Pacific, in 8 lat. 8° 31’, E long. 163° 
discovered yale Hunter in 1791. They are five 
in number, low, and of no extent, J 
STEWARTSTOWN, a market-town in the p. of 
co. 
= wade m. 


pop eae 


Tyrone, m. WNW of Lough 
0 Dungannon 
derma ee isa well-built and 


in 1831, B81, 1/0105 in 1851, 1,022 


rt OWN ee pn wot 


in 1840, ~ 
‘in 


fine paar 


N, « parish in 
971 acres. — momma ‘hear 
a town of 
the situated 19 m. SE 

of the 


King din 
STICKNEY, an island of 8A 


Tew | long. 


Sir Joseph Ban coroeie 
136° 15’. wie. Baz x 


2}m. E of environs. 
a 
Austria, the chief | district of 





STILO, a town of Naples, 
Ultra, in the district and 22 m. 


|| the r. bank of the Stillaro, w 


throws itself into the Ionian 

Cape Stilo. Pop. 3,000. It has 

convent. It is noted as the birth-place of 
and Vigliaroli, In. 


1783. Ady 
| ouLaseran Sate Fr 


ou; ta theipaons of 


Ss pat Naples of Gerace, and 
; eh pcemninin Fon. 1,400. It is 


1831, 793; in 1851, 800. It gives name toa 
kind’ of cheese, highly calehcabedl. ape 
frequently called English Parmesan. a 
ee porene: of the cheese sold seit Bap ; 
ti m. 


in Leicestershire, 
STINCHCOMBE, a perieh in Glouces' 
m. WNW of Area 1,464 acres. _ 
NDS, a vf eth 
nm lat. 49° | 


the J ct ‘Shiffnal 





The 


7,963 ; in 1851, 


i 
4 


‘ 
S 
E 


9 thar 


Is Scale Tap Aig etal ata 
| rather n 


2g2 50 3 3EEae 
eae 


gest 
+ BOA His ie z tee bs 
ap etl a ee 


-3i6 





ue course. Of the streams which 
interior the most considerable 


Sh anene over nearly one- 

chee 9 sme pe nde and at to the co, 

i its pleasing ara- 
‘aoe pute islands of Tralitad and Ppa pr pobre sem) seit 
of its islands of a minor character, Loch-Katrine 

ches the co, over a distance of only 2 m., and 


in extent by processes of 

is ina highly improved and. almost 
towing great wre of sl a 
it is necessarily various in me hag Bt 


Cattle are, for the most vam hen 


2 | rides and the mainland of A 


tion of 8., as well as of all the western parts of | 
land, was anciently clothed with wood. The mo 


of Kippen, Gargminock, and Airth, in thavcarse dis- 


trict, and the still more extensive eae the 


Ninian’ Polmont, Slama, 
Malraootiae all hear evident marks of 


Up 


of bon or of oceupying ey sites of ancient 


the elevated — of country, te 


tends in a semicircular 


|| neighbourhood of Polmont, must oe eb 


commemorated tn sho raat abaidged words af 
commemora e vastly a 
Callander. =e lina 


wood and climate of sary EB y 
of the oe di- 
+8 i 








—_— 
Abe P ent ac cer beer eer se POLLO DL LIAL LE LOL DLOT CODTD REE TED E IDOI OOF OD 


of RocNtuation, wanieed by Gp ives Bi, 
ce 


ae 


. “It has a saline 


eTOCKHE! village of Bavaria, in the circl 
Peanotain’-presidial and @ on, NNW of 
; -mines. — Also a 


‘in the circle of the Neckar, 
bail. and ifm WAY Brackenheim. Pop. in 
1840, (Cath.) 733. A little to the SW is the castle 
of — ‘seat of a commandery of 
the Teutonic order. The environs afford good wine. 

STOCKHOLM, the capital of Sweden, situated 
st the junction of Lake Melar with an inlet of the 
Bal: rote lat. 59° 20° sat E en! ot 5 “et 4 
m. lepton tee m. from the sea by the 

ndings of the channel, but only 24 m. oy a 

line. Its situation is extremely picturesque, 


740 


to the N, 

orramalm [i. e. ‘North Suburb’) (¢), with 
Biastiholm (f),, Skeppsholmen, (7), hd Long 
holmen (i, to the S of it, and E of Staden: the 
smaller islands, or rather islets, contain only forts 
or buildings for naval purposes. The whole are 
united a 13 bridges, some of stone, ) 
wood. The central island constitifted the original 
city, and is still the most busy part of the town; 


/\ 


3 
——* 


4; 





fa fn! He ae 


a 


a mt a s isi a “5 


He 


5 an) 





erie 
are 


onl, 
‘etro- 





of 


York 





ee wo eho eee stew 


m. 


: is 


the 
isbiRartae 
witout 


, the town 
~ Even at the be 


In 1661 


all i uy 
naiuial ah 


nm 
ak 


Bo 


Ses 


FS a SESE fy thi 
7 ee 


ae 


n parr os 
ing re 


- a 





NE of Devonrort: ¥ ; 
Pop. in 1801, including the 


2m. SW of Oundle, 
1,500 acres, Pop. in 1831, 16 


~"STOKE-DRY, ia: 
ieee 
(East), a parist 





mS rh ‘the } parishe 
n : ae 
tk. the ai abet i 
| and Tunstal-court. See artic’ 
rough returns 2 pisgr ei! 


erect Bite test The number of electors, in 1840 


Avon. Area 778 Lan pea 1,778. The employment caried on in 
, 194.—Also a ae ghd extensive parish, as its usual name ‘ the 
banks. of the | implies is chiefly the manufacture 
1, 80. which this is the seat in. 
ata et, pepe , Which is cons the 
ra 8 of | the potteries, contains a poner oer 
Glou- | honses laid out with some 
|i hac he ‘sme of 
the number of china or other 
not great, they. are amongst the 

the district. we | 3 
ER AC» 





eR INR ae 





in 


parish in Bedfordshire, 24 
Area 575 acres. Pop. in 
46. 


4 township of the state of Missouri, U. 8., 
Ares _m., drained by James’ 


| and Maine rail- 
d the soil very productive.—. a ad and woody, is 

Hamilton co., in the state of Ohio. yn 1840, 1017; gel 
rg 


a parish in Backs, 24 m. WSW of Ayles- ae 


eos es 





aa 
8! 
Fe 


a 


a 
F 


The new 
a 
it 








§. 08 Whidh!‘bécamne in. time ‘ehok 
name is now lost in that 





in 8 m. of the South-Eastern railway. 
eres. Pop. in 1831, 254; in 1851, 287. 
‘a parish in Suffolk, 5 m. NE by E of 
Area 797 acres. Pop. in 1851, 172. 


‘Teme. Pop. in 1831, 147. NE by Bury: 
1 npn partly in Selkirkshire, but chiefly | of the Little Ouse. Area 1,471 acres, 


partl 
Tey 


‘ tes 4,620 neres 
yA .—Also a paris I 
Patol, watered onthe s 


Glow . & m NN 
1881, 568; in 1851, 526. i 


STOWLANGTOFT, a parish in ope 


of the long SE projection of | STOWMARKET, a ‘and market-town in 
by N Ipswich, 7 


of 8. stands on the 1. | Suffolk, 13 m. NW 


of Edin 


h and 7m, 


ire, 2m. 
4 » 289, 
W by 


Gipping, and about 5 m. W of the line of the 
soOh, tery ia 2001, 2,613) 1a. 106h,chabhes Mae 
1801, 1,761; in 3 at } “ 1 

Rpt Pectin et atensenry 9m 
lets forming the river Gi: , Which was 


u 
} 


rendered 
Area vi barges from to I in 1805, 





eithnil rte 





Its harbour 
of 15 ft. of 
in the 


798 tons entered 
in A svey 19,198. 
my the houses being 


si, 20 
in 1816, 
cr brick 


== 28, 
690 


15, 


ke streets are narrow, | 


ri Na riven public buildin 

are the: ‘Nicolai church, ment-house, 
ouse, the mint, nn arsenal, and the gorer- 
residence, Of public institutions, the chief 
are the académy or gymnasium, the orphan-honse, 
the poor-house, Haalbnitic hospital, the pe 

dibrary. | The manufactures are on a'small pial aadios be 
‘comprise woollens, linen, tobacco, starch, ore 
en and spirits. §. has long been a 
of trade. Of corn, its principal export, there 
; sometimes shipped between 30,000 and 40,000 
rs. The imports consist chiefly of colonial 
luce and foreign manufactures. Here, as at 
tin, the brilding of vgn 2 and boats forms a con- 
Gaattic branch of trade. In 1678 it was bombarded 
by the elector of by gm, , 
iv sphere A A town of Moravia, 5 m. SSW of 


here. 
1 ae INO, dara the Sardinian states, in 


| Slim Piemontese wis. and 5 m. 8 of Ivrea, on the 


STRANBENZELL., a ois and. parish of Swit- 
ohn the cant. of Saint Gall, near the Sitter. 


rion a village in the p. of Holly- 
26 era 1} m. E by N of Belfast. Pop. jin 


1851 about 80, 

TOOTRANGEA, a secondary ridge of mountains 
mle ote off from the Hemus chain on the 
. south and extends along the Black sea to the Thra* 

I rus. An inferior branch called Mount 

, becomes detached from this, and stretches 

in a SW direction to the point of the Cher- 

partly in a circular form, round the gulf of 


ER'S ant Sa : nay island among the 


OND a 


15,508 acres. : 
5,374. “the vale of the Finn 
=| the broadest part of the 
Pop.'t ener i 

‘SPRANRA 


head of vVeck- Ryan. in 
not with the town or ON Se 
with the royal burgh. Po) 
38,829; in 1841, 4,889; in 1851, 3,8 
and royal burgh of S., the capital of the W of Wi 
tonshire, is situated at the head of Loch-Ryan, 
m. NE of Portpatrick, and 50 m. S of Ayr. 
town of houses, built of goof 
dividually of for the most part pleasing 
The town and the ig ari a8 o he oe the 
royal bare include the villa, pe phic’ 
Inch and Cla le, and Hillhead in ivar whieh 
joint con sarees 000 bp cg ae ote consi- 
roportion e are employed in weav- 
i ney the Tinseer seach taobataes some ards 
and nail‘making establishments exist in the town; 
oad several extensive nurseries are maintained in 
the vicinity. The fishin 
chiefly for white fish andoysters. A harbour, con- 
sistin Me along, good pier, of modern erection, has 
prov: t convenience to shipping; and, when 
Pn do by a structure which i eee to form 
sie er side, may be expected to oman exten-. 
sion of trade. At high ‘spring-tides the water va 
at the town 10 ft.; and, at ebb, it retires along 
gently, declining, smooth, sandy beach, to mt 
one-fotrth of a mile’s distenoe.” Vessels of 60, or 
even of 100 tons, can come up close to the houses ; 
and ships ef 300 tons can come to what is called 
Road, about half-a-mile from the town. The anchor 
age in the vicinity of the pi 
and safe, and can be e 
N or NW wind, accompan: 


on the river Bulka, 32 m. N of Vienna. eg 
STRANTON, a pee in the co.-palatine of Dur- 
.| ham, 10} m. NN Stockton-upon-Tees, , 
ane by the Clarence and avtlepaot railway, c¢ 
the airy of ee Seaton 


condueted in the loch is . 


Ss ISIS pI as BSS i Sb 352 ee OO ote Se 


—— 








§. is divided into several parts by canals branch- 

_ ing from the Ill, which unites with the Brusche 
near the Weissen -thor, or White gate (b), over which 
there are a number of wooden ges. The. con- 
struction of the houses is after the German matiner, 
the surrounding territory having belonged to France 
only since 1681, and the language and customs of the 
y of the inhabitants are still German. The 
chiefly employed for building is a red sort of 

stone found in the quarries along the Rhine. The 
houses are lofty, but often’ heavy and inelegant. Of 
the rcoapohey) one Poe rae ge and a few 
others, are wide and straight, but the ter part 
are narrow. The Place d’Armes is a Ne wey tah. 
with pp buildings and planted with trees. 
t is freqhented as a public walk ; but the more ex- 
tensive les are the Contadin adjacent to the 
; and at some distance, the Ruptborshant, a 

fine meadow divided into a number of all@ys bor- 
dered with trees. Of the public buildings, the 
principal is the cathedral, which is justly classed 
“among the most distinguished specimehs of Gothic 
architecture. Its t@wer, 466 ft. in height, and as- 
ded by a stair of above 700 s' is said to be 
loftiest building in the world, with the excep- 
pyramids of t. Itis 

tone, and 


. ‘Tho town-hall, a large st 
rome 
"ios ate 


early received 

is said to have counted ry 

majority of Protestants until 

17th cent., when it was ceded to France. 

it had held the rank of a free city of the emp 

which is to be understood a town electing 

magistrates, exempt from su ion to an 

bouring prince, and entitled to assert its 

dence at the Germanic diet. At present t 
rtion of Catholics considerably e 
rotestants. ‘The town is the see of a 

has been more than once the scene 

operations. In 1793, when the French | 

pressed by the Austrians; in the early 

summer 1796, when the former . 

for the invasion of Gern - 

autumn of that year, wh n 

denly expelled from : 

bridge leading to 8., had very nearly fallen into th 

Radi of their opponents. In the invasions o 

and 1815, 8. escaped attack, though the al 

both cases came very near it. The opening: 

line of railway from Paris to 8. Sake fie 


suddenly cross 

Germany, and n ec 

a each of the ey ae new 
ways assem a great. 

thie. line eo 


wee See 





ey Tovar 
ned Een se tiie is hilly, | brian 
rally , ‘in 1840, 4,155 ; in 1850, 
0 a village « co,, in the 
ginia, on the N branch of Shenandoah 
j 8 gap railroad, and 109 m. 
chiefly Germans, in 
of Wayne 
., in the state of Ohio, on 
al ‘ranch of “Tuscarawas river, and 


or “Bropnirzo, a early of Prussia, 

BURG, o¢ in the prov. of W. Prussia, re- 

yand 41 m. SE of Marienwerder, in a marshy 

,on the Drewenz. . 2,900. It has three 

three Catholic ui es, a Franciscan con- 

a, two hospitals, anda Hew i school. It has 

ie es “uf cloth, several tanneries, and a | 

brewery. In its vicinity are the remains of an an- 

} cient castle. The circle comprises an area of 198 

sq. mh. A 

Ed ees a Mg da of dpetis | in i r- 
ries of sieves. 

ee a town of Aus- 

circle of Rakonitz, 21 m. 


: aan ny Tt has a castle and 


oe eo Bohemia, 


] a Bassa, Mth yh Brofhionn 
ASS, or Speasz, a town of Austria, in the 
icrerhe dake a'etera" Sis 
in dhasicclg-eud 51 
fritz, on the L. bank of the Mubr. Pop. 


BERG, a of Prussia, in the prov 
m. WNW of M 
cvvlhers the Harz mountains. 
silver-mine, the property of the 


» Envep (Nagy, 


<a of 
bail. and 7 m. N o ‘op, 


Seen, 7m, NE of 


roy. | co., in the state of New York, 5¢ m. N\ of 


Anstela, in the 
river 


the ay ec i 


_ Area 6,400 acr 


7 m. SW by S of 
jp 1831, H in Lg i 
ee Sine ah 
¢ 
Basingstoke, and 64 ™, i 

stations on the South-western akon Are 5 
acres, Pop. in 1801, 665; in of th oh 
am 864. Pitan tae, pine Aiea bint 
services in ag! 
parish, The is oak reyaee why O85 eet; ba 
it is rendered pleasant, es pally fa 
side, by a divernty of. hill and dale pl pct 
Liver Lilden: hi, wtooine tie aerd a, 
river on, which, w rou, e 
expand into various sheets of acne SAR OST 
which the mansion is situated, _ 

a Nt Lon eprom a parish in Hants, 6m, 
NNE of TOE ote 9 acres. Pop, 245, 

STRATFORD, a village of Upper va the 

junction of the townships of Ellice, ee North South 
thope and et ei on the Avon, a branch of the 

Thames. Po 

STRATE weer of Coos co., in the 
state of New Hampsbire, edad on the f side i 
Connecticut river, and 106 m. N drai 
by several streams, and (nterbosted by the Atlantic 
and St, Lawrence railroad. oy in arphayne in 
1850, 552.—Also a township of Fairfield co,, in the 


state of Connecticut, 50 m. SW of Hartford. It has 
a level gurface, bounded on the BE by H m 

river, and is vei Hag It is intersected ay, the 
New York and | ven railway. Pop, in 1840, 
1,808; in 1850, 2.04 '—Also a tow: of i hers 


The surface is and is drained 
i gia ay er, ng Popa a8, haitortp 
kat aad bags Bey 
one pa in the p. 1 p 
that ‘Sim : P18 m. Bok Buckin 
intersected by the Gran Junction canal, and 
spa and Birmingham railw: é 
Pop. in 1831, 470; in 1861, 640. 7 ¥ 
which is situated on an was! 


here crossed, by a handsome. 





se 
or 


articles. @All 

about 2,100 acres of arable 

oodlands, is > 

it is he eta che, ee 
2,962; in 1851, 3,243. 


of w 
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